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It has been said that Russia was our one unwavering friend 
from the birth throes of the nation in the Revolution till 1871, 
and showed her friendship again in our recent war with Spain, 
when her pro-American feeling prevented the attempt of Austria 
to organize a joint European mediation in favor of Spain. 

It was the so-called League of Neutrals, in the formation of 
which Catherine II. took a leading part, that broke the stubborn 
heart of George III and forced him to acknowledge the independence 
of the rebel colonies. It was the refusal of Alexander I. to carry 
out Napoleon's commercial policy of excluding American vessels 
from the Baltic ports that furnished the pretext, if not the justifi- 
cation for the French invasion of Russia. It was due largely, if 
not mainly, to the interposition of the same sovereign that England 
near the end of 1814 assented to the peace of Ghent, that happily 
for us stopped a war which had been for us inglorious. 

It was during the American war of secession that Russia's 
friendship proved most useful. 

After the grand and sudden emancipation of the serfs by the 
Czar (on March 3, 1861) , at a time when the slave states of Amer- 
ica were hoping to win in a great secession against the American 
Union, the admiration for Russia was assiduously cultivated in 
the North for intimate political reasons. In that darkest hour of 
American history, when the integrity of the Union (and consequent- 
ly the peace of the world) was in danger, and the powers of western 
Europe seemed to regard that danger with cold indifference (if not 
with interested approval), when our British kin called us the 
"dis-United States," and our old ally France had become our worst 
enemy — the only European hand of warm sympathy and good will 
was extended from the steppes of Russia, whose minister at 
Washington had used his efforts to prevent secession. When the 
Emperor of France was proposing to aid the Confederates, and 
while Great Britain was failing to prevent the building (in her 
waters) of vessels designed for the destruction of American com- 
merce, Russia warmly applauded the American efforts to preserve 
the Union, refused to join in a European proposal of mediation or 
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/intervention, and sent her fleets to American waters as an ex- 
' pression to the world of her sympathies for the Union cause. 
Finally, the warm sentiments for mutual friendship became so 
evident that there was reason to suspect that the statesmen at 
Washington and at St. Petersburg were considering whether 
popular emotions might be utilized to create a practical and per- 
manent co-operation, or alliance, between the nation of intensified 
absolutism and the nation of idealistic republicanism. 

The real character of that ''entente cordiaW has been a sub- 
ject of controversy. Some have thought that the intimacy was a 
mere flirtation, kept up to overawe England. Others have believed 
that there was some understanding by which Russia was to lend 
active assistance to the United States in case the latter should be 
attacked by England and France.' It is not likely that' such a 
flirtation or such an understanding would have been made matters 
of record, but the government archives furnish some interesting 
diplomatic history bearing upon the subject. 

The records show that the Emperor, who on March 3, 1861, 
had proclaimed his decree for the freedom (within two years) of 
twenty-three million Russian serfs, was the friend of the Union 
from the opening of the American civil war to its close. In June 
1861, he gave assurrr.ce of the continued friendship of Russia, and 
^ hoped that the Confederates would send no agents to St. Petersburg. 
On July 8, Prince Go^+f^bskoff, of the Russian Foreign Olfice, wrote 
to Stoeckl, the Russian minister at Washington, a "remarkable 
letter," full of liberal, friendly sentiments on the subject of the 
deplorable internal differences which seemed to threaten the Union, 
and instructing Stoeckl to give assurance that in every event the 
American nation might "count upon the most cordial sympathy*' 
of the Emperor during the important crisis through which it was 
passing. Seward, after the letter was read to President Lincoln 
requested Stoeckl to express to his government the satisfaction 
with which the President regarded "this new guarantee of a friend- 
ship which had its beginning with the national existence of the 
United States." 

The diplomatic archives contain abundant evidence that from 
the position taken in her early declaration, Russia never receded. 

Cassius M. Clay, who began his duties as American minister 
at St. Petersburg in June, 1861, promptly informed Seward that 
the Emperor, in response to his address, had informed him with 
great earnestness that the hope of the perpetuity of friendship 
between the two nations was increased by the common sympathy 
in the common cause of emancipation. 

*N. Y. Tribune, Jan. 15, ;.872. 
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Soon after reaching St. Petersburg, Clay suggested to Seward j 
the desirability of alliance with both Russia and Mexico. Stating 
that we could not trust England with our national life, he said: 
"We shall probably in union with Russia land an army at no 
distant day to settle accounts with her in China and the Indies., 
We must never let her pass the Isthmus. The time has come for 
us to assume the lead in all the liberal governments of the west."* 

And again, referring to the Collins telegraph as a means of 
closer communication between the United States and Russia by a 
line from Moscow via the Amoor, meeting an American line at the 
Pacific, he said: "If we have to battle England some day on that 
sea, and should Russia be our ally, we shall have means of much 
earlier intelligence than she." Believing that Russia, with less 
isolation and better intercourse by sea and by railroads, and since 
her recent emancipation of her slaves, would advance rapidly in 
civilization, he said: "I think ourselves fortunate in having this 
great power now our sincere friend. We should keep up this 
friendly feeling, which will finally give us an immense market for 
our commerce, and give us a most powerful ally in common danger. 
We will and must take a common interest in the affairs of Europe." 

Seward replied that he had been quite well aware that relations 
with Great Britain and France, in the crisis of American difll- 
culties, were attended with complications and dangers far surpass- 
ing those to be encountered in intercourse with Russia.' 

At the time of the Trent affair, Russia showed her friendship 
in the instructions of Prince GortchakofC to Stoeckl. Seward was 
very grateful, and in writing Clay said: "The paper will be pul* 
lished here, and I trust not without great effect. We have gained 
time, and with it strength. You may dismiss fears for the unity 
of the Republic."* 

A few months later Clay (in a lettter stating that England, 
resenting Russian interest in American affairs, was trying to agitate 
the Polish question) wrote Seward: "As I said, since steam can 
throw in twelve days the entire navies of Europe upon our 
coasts, it is useless to deceive ourselves with the idea that we can 
isolate ourselves from European interventions. We become a 
portion of that 'universal equilibrium' of which Prince Gortchakoft 
so aptly spoke. 

We must then strengthen ourselves like the other nations by 
European friendships, if not by European 'alliances.* We must 



* 19 Despatches Russia, No. 5, Aug. 3, 1861. 

* 14 Instr. Russia, No. 13, Sept. 3, 1861. 
*14 Instr. Russia, No. 31, Feb. 2, 1862. 
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make and keep up a navy equal to any other nation. This we can 
well do without jeopardizing our liberties/'* 

Though Seward, in his instructions, did not express an opinion 
upon the question of the proposed alliance in which Clay was so 
much interested, he evidently did not dismiss the question from 
his mind as he contemplated the possible complications that might 
result from the continuation of the war of secession. At Wash- 
ington he talked with Bayard Taylor, whom he commissioned 
(April 10, 1862), as secretary to the Legation at St. Petersburg, 
and requested him to send information as to the strength of the 
ruling dynasty in Russia.* 

General Simon Cameron, of Pennsylvania, had already been 
commissioned (on January 17, 1862) to succeed Clay, who soon 
returned to lead a force in the United States army. 

A. S. Draper, president of the University of Illinois, recently published 
a statement made to him by Senator James ^Harlan, of Iowa (who was deep 
in President Lincoln's confidence) to the effect that just before Gen. Cameron 
went to Russia in the early part of 1862 he was charged with a secret com- 
mission from President Lincoln directing him to secure a personal and con- 
fidential interview with the Czar, whom he should inform that the President 
was troubled about the possibility of interference by England or France in 
behalf of the Confederacy, at the same time stating that if the friendship of 
Russia was such as to justify the monarch in conveying, confidentially, any 
intimation of his feelings and attitude in such a contingency the President 
would be grateful. The interview was accorded, the message delivered and 
the answer was cordial and. Draper says, was in about these words: 

"The friendship of Russia for the United States has long continued, and 
is such as to justify the President's request The reply of Russia is ready. 
You will convey to Mr. Lincoln my personal regards, and say that the danger 
of interference by any European nation is exceedingly remote, but in that 
improbable contingency, or upon the appearance of real danger of it, tttie 
friendship of Russia for the United States will be known in a decisive manner, 
which no other nation will be able to mistake." * 

In June, 1862, in reply to various rumors of coalition and com- 
binations against the United States, which had been put into cir- 
culation by the Confederate agencies at London and Paris, Seward 
sent to Mr. Bigelow (the American consul in Paris) the following 
unofficial letter, which seems to hint that he had an understanding 
with, the Russian government: 

"Unofficial." "Department of State. 

"Washington, June 25, 1862 

"John Bigelow, Esq. : 

"My Dear Sir: The London Times has succeeded in procuring itself to 
be universally regarded as an enemy to the United States; engaged in urging 
upon them the calamities of a foreign war in the crisis of a domestic insurrec- 

•19 Despatches Russia, No. 13, 1862. 

•19 Despatches Russia, No. 13, Oct. 11, 1862. 

^ N. Y. Sun, Jan. 11, 1902. Also see F. W. Seward's "Life and Letters of 

" Seward," Vol. 3, p. 49. 
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tion sufficiently dangerous. The Secretary of War supposes that it is his duty 
not to give the London Times the weight which it would derive from protect- 
ing, supporting and cherishing its agent (the then Times correspondent, Sir 
William H. Russell). The American people do not dissent from the Secre- 
tary's^ opinion. They are being wrought up by the European press to the 
point of meeting a European invasion. It seems to them as if such an invasion 
gains favor in Europe just in proportion that excuses for it are removed. 

"This explanation is for yourself alone. The Secretary of War does not 
propose to have any discussion about it, and certainly I can not afFord to 
engage in none. 

"General Cameron's vindication by the President would have come some- 
what earlier if he had not assumed to defend himself against Congress and 
in so doing hurled back accusation against them. 

"Your defence of our financial policy was right. It stands upon necessi- 
ties. Mr. Bright should have shown you how we could have gone through the 
war with a peace revenue and fiscal system. 

"I do not write or even talk about Mexican afFairs. I think it prudent 
to watch and wait. Between you and myself alone, I have a belief tJiat the 
European State, whichever one it may be, that commits itself to intervention 
anywhere in North America, will sooner or later fetch up in the arms of a 
native of an oriental country not especially distinguished for amiability of 
manner or temper." 

"Our sending a minister to Rome was juaD as meaningless as our con- 
senting to Mr. Mercier's going to Richmond. We appointed Rufus King, min- 
ister, sixteen months ago. He declined. We appointed Mr. Randall a year 
ago. He waited until he got the Wisconsin forces into the field and then went 
to Rome to save the appointment. 

"Propositions and debates about mediation and recognition do not tend 
to make our people amiable. If the debates are kept up abroad, we shall 
have a navy that will be worthy of a great maritime power. It might per- 
haps be well if it were known in Europe tliat we are no longer alarmed by 
demonstrations of interference. 

"I am, my dear sir, very truly yours, 

"WILLIAM H. SEWARD." 

Cameron, in his address to the Emperor, after speaking of the 
President's desire to perpetuate friendly relations, and of the 
prompt and cordial sympathy of the Emperor in the successful 
efforts of the United States to subdue an "unnatural rebellion," 
said: "We believe the interests of all will be subserved by the 
continuance of the power and prosperity of Russia in the old world 
and by the system of the United States on the new continent. It 
is remarkable that Russia and the United States are the only two 
great powers of the world whose friendship can never be disturbed 
by rival interests.^ Your Majesty is extending civilization to the 
far East, while the people of my country are carrrying the bless- - 
ings of my country to the extreme West. In this mutual advance 
your telegraph will soon jiOin ours, so that St. Petersburg and 
Washington can converse without the wires being touched by un- 
friendly hands."' 

*19 Despatches Russia, No. 2, June 26, 1862. 
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Early in the sommer of 1862, there were specnlations in the 
Bnropean press of a proposition of France and other powers to 
Rnssia to secure a concurrence in representations to be made to 
the United States with a Tiew of producing a deflection from the 
policy of maintaining the Union. Seward instrocted Cameron to 
he watchful.' Though he thon^t there was no immediate danger 
of foreign intervention or mediation in the great civil conflict in 
which the American goyemment was engaged to defend the in- 
tegrity of the country and to maintain the Union, in order to meet 
future possibilities he prepared a full statement of the reasons why 
the people of the United States must be left (by foreign nations) 
alone to settle their own controversies and regulate their own 
affairs in their own American way.** 

Cameron, though he said Europe was growing impatient while 
waiting for Federal victories, and though he saw the danger of 
foreign intervention, continued to report that Russian sjrmpathy 
was for the American Union.** The St. Petersburg Journal of 
August 6, contained an article prepared in the foreign office by 
direction of Gortchakoff as an authoritative declaration of the 
friendly sentiments of Russia. Cameron was assured that the 
"United States ne^d not fear that Russia would change her senti- 
ments," and he wrote that the rumored combination of European 
powers for intervention in the affairs of the United States was 
unfounded so far as Russia was concerned. "But," said he, "we 
need victories (and a sterner policy) or the impatience of our 
friends as well as our enemies may give way." As to the reported 
possible meeting of the sovereigns at Berlin in the following 
September, Gortchakoff said that, if it should occur, the Amer- 
ican government could have no objection to Russia being repre- 
sented, since the United States would then be certain of having 
a friend in the council." 

By September, the position of the United States had improved 
and European intervention seemed more improbable. The Court 
of Russia showed a friendly desire to interpret evenrthing to the 
advantage of the Union cause, and the subsequent news of reverses 
did not change Russian policy." In a dispatch of the early part 
of October, on the strength of the Russian Empire, Bayard Taylor 

•14 Instr. Russia (pp. 364-65), No. 6, July 23, 1862. 

"16 Instr. France (pp. 230-39), No. 20, Aug. 8, 1862. 

" 19 Despatches Russia, No. 4, July 23, 1862, and No. 6, Aug. 7, 1862. 

" 19 Despatches Russia, No. 8, Aug. 19, 1862. 

" 19 Despatches Russia, No. 4, Oct. 4, 1862. 
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said: "The attitude of Russia toward the United States may be 
relied upon."^ 

On October 29, 1862, after the gloomy news of defeats of Union 
forces, and when France was hoping to get England and Russia to 
join her in proposing to the United States and Confederate authori- 
ties an armistice of six months, GortchakofF, in receiving from 
Bayard Taylor, a letter from President Lincoln to the Czar, exhib- 
ited much concern in regard to the increasingly desperate situa- 
tion which was decreasing the hope of seeing realized the many 
predictions of Union success to which he had listened since the 
beginning of the war. Standing face to face with Taylor, and 
speaking in earnest, impassioned manner, he said: "Russia alone 
has stood by you from the first, and will continue to stand by you. 
We are very, very anxious that some means should be adapted that 
any course should be pursued, which will prevent the division 
which now stands inevitable. You know the sentiments of Russia. 
We desire, above all things, the maintenance of the American 
Union as one indivisible nation. We can not take any part more 
than we have done. We have no hostility to the Southern people. 
Russia has declared her position, and will maintain it. There will 
be proposals for intervention. We believe that intervention could 
do no good at present. Proposals will he made to Russia to join 
in some plan of interference. She will refuse any invitation of the 
kind, Russia will occupy the same ground as at the beginning 
of the struggle. You may rely upon it, she will not change. But 
we entreat you to settle the difficulty. I can not express to you 
how profound an anxiety we feel — ^how serious are our fears!"" 

Seward was much gratified at these assurances, and stated 
that the Confederacy could not persevere much longer without 
foreign aid. He thought that all could see that no foreign nation 
was likely to undertake to attack the United States, and he added 
that "reason, nature, interest and moral duty" would "forbid an 
alliance for such a purpose."" In a note to Taylor, congratulating 
Gortehakoff on the decree of the Emperor establishing an inde- 
pendent and impartial judiciary, Seward wrote: "Constitutional 
nations which have heretofore regarded the friendship which 
exists between Russia and the United States as wanting a founda- 
tion in common principle and sentiments, must hereafter admit 
that this relation is as natural in its character as it is auspicious to 
both countries in its results."*' 

^* 19 Despatches Russia, No. 13, Oct. 11, 1862. 

**19 Despatches Russia, No. 6, Oct. 29, 1862. 

"14 Instr. Russia (p. 297), No. 5, Nov. 22, 1862. 

"14 Instr. Russia, (p. 300), No. 6, Nov. 24, 1862, 
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Russia refused to entertain * the proposition for intervention, 
though she feared that the war would so exhaust the' United 
States that she would become incapable of resisting the encroach- 
ments of foreign powers. Gortchakoff discussed the proposition 
with Taylor in a very friendly manner." 

In replying to Taylor's despatches concerning the French 
proposal to Russia and England for mediation, Seward said: ''I 
renew expressions of satisfaction at the prudent, just and friendly 
course of the Czar's government."" 

Two weeks later, referring to the vast resources of the United 
States (which Confederate emissaries had represented to be weak), 
and stating that he gave no heed to the rumors, in British quarters, 
that Russia was verging toward a French convention for interfer- 
ence, Seward wrote: "In regard to Russia the case is a plain 
one. She has our friendship in every case in preference to any 
other European power, simply because she always wishes us well, 
and leaves us to conduct our own affairs as we think best."** 

Early in 1863 Prince Gortchakoff, speaking to Taylor in regard 
to the report of increasing intimacy between Russia and France, 
said: "Tell Mr. Seward that the policy of Russia is fixed, and will 
not be changed by the course adapted by any other nation. We 
earnestly hope for the maintenance of the Union, but at the same 
time we have no hostility to the Southern people, and for the 
sake of both sides, we shall gladly proffer our services when they 
are mutually requested— but not until then."*' 

Speaking of a paper on the strength and resources of the 
United States which had been sent to him unofficially in Novem- 
ber by Mr. Taylor, and which the latter now explained was done 
without instructions, Gortchakoff stating that he considered the 
paper confidential, further said that "he regarded the relations 
between the two countries as possessing something of an intimate 
and confidential character," and that "Taylor's act was therefore 
especially that of a friend." (Tajrlor thought the paper had pro- 
duced a good effect). 

On January 1, Taylor had an interview with the Emperor. 
The latter hoped for good news from the United States. Taylor 
said: "All Americans know that Your Majesty is one of our best 
friends," to which the Emperor bowed and replied: "I shall remain 
so." Gortchakoff refused to give any encouragement to L. Q. C. 
Lamar, the Confederate commissioner, and his views accorded with 

" 19 Despatches Russia, No. 19, Nov. 12, 1862, and No. 20, Nov. 15, 1862. 
"14 Instr. Russia, No. 9, Dec. 7, 1862. 
**14 Instr. Russia, No. 10, Dec. 23, 1862. 
^ Despatches Russia, No. 27, Jan. 21, 1863. 
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ikoae 6t Taylor as to China. The resolutions of Congress in re- 
lation to foreign intervention he accepted as the declared policy 
of the United States.*" 

By May, 1863, Clay had returned to St. Petershurg as minister, 
and he was soon husy discussing various phases of international 
policy. The Polish question was becoming warm. England, France 
and Austria desired to intercede with Russia in favor of Poland, 
and hoped to induce the United States to join in their demands. 
Clay urged that the United States should take the same course 
toward the European powers as to Poland as she did toward 
them as to intervention in Mexico."" He suggested that the threat- 
ened interference in Polish affairs was for the purpose of weakening 
Russia, the friend of the United States, and that it was part of 
the same policy which had favored the Confederacy in order to 
weaken the United States, and intervention in Mexico in order to 
destroy democracy there.** 

New evidences of mutual friendship soon appeared. On May 
11, Seward, referring to the American traditional policy of non- 
intervention and neutrality, refused to join in the European media- 
tion in regard to Russia and Poland.*" In this reply he took a 
neutral stand which pleased Russia, and soon he had reason to 
be pleased in turn. 

In July, he wrote Clay that the Russian grant of a charter 
for a telegraph line through Russian dominions was a new illustra- 
tion of Russian friendship to the United States and of her good 
will to all foreign nations." 

By September, Clay concluded that the Polish question would 
not result in any immediate European war, and turned to discuss 
the Mexican question. He said: "Whether we move at once against 
Napoleon to maintain the Monroe doctrine in Mexico, before he 
gets well settled down and fortified, or later, must depend upon 
all the data of current events and national sympathies, which you 
only can have — ^but there is but one opinion among Americans 
and that is the Monroe doctrine ought to be and shall be 
vindicated."" 

In a long letter briefly stating that he had "nothing new as 
to the Russian connection with us," he suggested that the time had 
come for all America to unite in a defensive alliance to sustain 

'"19 Despatches Russia, No. 84, Apr. 1, 1863. 
>*20 Despatches Russia, No. 4, May 19, 1863. 
>*20 Despatches Russia, No. 15, July 23, 1868. 
* Seward's Works, Vol. 6, pp. 382-84. 
" 14 Instr. Russia, No. 27, July 18, 1868. 
''20 Despatches Russia, No. 19, Sept 2, 1868. 
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the Monroe doctrine. "Let us not seek the poor privilege of the 
fabled victims of the cyclops that we shall be the last devoured, ' 
said he. "Events have proven that Spain and England and France 
seek our fall; it is madness to ignore it, and cowardice and ruin 
not to defend ourselves.'*** 

About the same time Dallas wrote Seward of a report at Paris 
of an alliance of the United States with Russia for European war, 
a report which Seward, referring to our traditional policy, declared 
to be absurd, but new and interesting events strengthened the 
feeling that there was a Russo-American understanding.* 

While rumors of contemplated Franco-English intervention in 
favor of the Confederacy were still afloat, Russia sent a fleet under 
Admiral Popoff to San Francisco, and soon thereafter (Sept. 11 
and 24) sent another under Admiral LessofPsky to New York. 
Americans regarded this as a mark of sympathy and encourage- 
ment for the Union, and people and cities vied with each other to 
do the Russians honor.^ The demonstrations at New York con- 
tinued for several weeks. Receptions, processions and various 
festivities finally ended in a great Russian ball in honor of thi 
guest."* Harper's Weekly, statiijg that the United States had 
outgrown her early policy against entangling alliances, suggested 
'that diplomatic negotiations with Russia, with a view to an alliance 
that would relieve both from apprehension of interference and 
war, would mark an important epoch. ^ 

An enthusiastic advocate of a Russo-American alliance that 
would counteract the policies and plots of France and England, 

»20 Despatches Russia, No. 21, Sept. 19, 1863. 

^•le Instr. France (pp. 460-61), No. 410, Oct. 5, 1863. 

In September, 1863, Lhuys in a conference with Dayton in regard to 
the policy of France toward the Confederate States, and of the United States 
toward the French in Mexico, referred ito vague reports of a treaty offensive 
and defensive between the United States and Russia. [53 Desps. Fr., (No. 
345) Sept. 14. and (No. 347) Sept. 16, 1863]. After he had denied the 
rumor that France had signed a treaty with the Confederate States for the 
cession of Texas and Louisiana to France, and had declared that France 
sought no acquisitions in America, Daytton stated that he knew nothing of 
the Russo-American alliance. On September 15, Lhuys sent an account of 
the interview to Mercier, the French minister at Washington, who read It to 
Seward early in October. [21 Notes from Fr. Leg. c. Oct 5, 1863.] Three 
months later, Dajrton in writing to Seward mentioned a pamphlet on 
"li'Alliance Russo-Americaine'* which had recently appeared in France. [54 
Desps. Fr., Dec. 21, 1863.] 

^ Papers relating to foreign affairs, accompanying the annual message of 
the President to the thirty-eighth congress, first session, Part 1, Washington, 
1864 (pp. 1, 3). 

31 Harper's Weekly. Oct. 17 and 24, and Nov. 7 and 21, 1863. 
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later wrote a book to set forth the resources and mission of that 
great nation which alone had remained our friend, and whpse duty 
was to seek the regeneration of the East, while the United States 
was engaged in helping and protecting the Western worlds."* 

Another writer referring to the recent growth of sympathy 
between the two nations as one of the most interesting problems 
in modern politics, said the most striking causes of the affinity 
was to be found in the great industrial progress which each had , 
made and in the vast uncultivated territory which each owned. 
(C. G. Leland, in U. S. Service Magazine, March, 1864). ^ 

General Sigel, referring to the enthusiasm of the people, said: 
"They make me almost doubt the common sense of the American 
people/* 

A writer in the Continental Monthly, commenting upon the 
Philo-Russian enthusiasm, said New York, seeing the dawn of future 
sistership in the smiles and hurrahs of Lessoffsky's crew and the 
diplomatic hints of the Czar, had gone mad over the Muscovites, 
forgetting the woes of Poland while they kissed the hands of the 
knout-bearers of the Czar, and agitated for alliance between what 
they called the twin sister empires of the future, at the same time 
frowning a rebuke on France and England for their un-Russianlike 
behavior, and insinuating a threat which might save the country 
from the perils of intervention.** 

Early in October Seward furnished charts of the coast of 
the United States for the Russian officers of the fleet, and gave 
expression to the kind and amicable feeling of the government and 
people of the United States toward those of Russia.** The Governor 
of Rhode Island invited the commander of the fleet to visit that 
state with his vessels.*^ 

Seward wrote that the welcome to the Russian fleet was as 
universal as it was spontaneous.*" Admiral Lessoffsky, with part 
of the fleet, flnally entered the Chesapeake and ascended the 
Potomac to Washington, where Seward receive'd him and his asso- 
ciates on December 5." 

In June, 1864, Lessoffsky and other officers of the fleet were 
given a banquet at Boston, at which one of the principal responses 

'^Rev. C. B. Boynton : English and French neutrality and Anglo-French 
alliance in relation to the United States and Russia, Cincinnati, 1864; C. O. 
Leland in U. S. Service Magazine, March, 1864. 

» Continental Monthly (N. Y.), Feb., 1864, pp. 216-20, M. Heilprin <hi 
"Nos amis les cosaquis." 

^ 5 Notes from Russian Legation, Oct. 13, 1863. 

»Ib., Oct. 14, 1863. 

*14 Instr. Russia (p. 349), Dec. 8,1863. 

" Papers rel. to foreign affairs accompanying message of the President, 
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was given by Edward Everett," who, together with himself. Clay 
afterwards said had been the chief instrument in securing the 
friendship of Alexander II. in checkmating the designs of the 
western powers, and thereby saving the United States from inter- 
vention and preserving the national life.'* 

There has been considerable discussion in regard to the nature 
or purpose of the visit of the Russian fleet. 

General Rush W. Hawkins in a recent article says that Napoleon III, in 
the summer of .1863, hearing discouraging reports from the "unfortunate 
Mexican business," sent his secret circular to the powers preparatory to Joint 
direct interference in the United States and that Czar Alexander II after con- 
sultation with Qortichakoft wrote the reply that Russia could not become a 
I party to interference in the affairs of a friendly nation engaged in a war to 
I maintain its territorial integrity and that she reserved her right to take inde- 
pendent action in the event of interference by other powers — a warning which 
being followed with the appearance of the Russian fleet in American waters, 
France decided not to disregard. ^ 
38-2, Part 3, p. 279, Washington^ 1865. 

On October 6, 1863, Sumner wrote John Bright: "Foreign 
iXLtervention will introduce a new, vast and incalculable element; 
1 it would provoke a universal war. You will observe the hob- 
nobbing at New York with the Russian admiral. Why is that fleet 
gathered therer*** 

It was believed that Lessoffsky had secret orders to place his 
fleet at the disposal of the President in case the United States 
' should be attacked by France and England,^ and the presence of 
his fleet caused some apprehension and Jealousy in Europe (at 
the Tuilleries and at St. James), and perhaps was an important 
factor in international politics.* 

Clay, in his "Life, Memories, Writings and Speeches," (pp. 
334-35) referring to the visit of the Russian fleet, says: "What- 
soever may have been the ultimate purpose— Russia thus made a 
masterly exhibition which broke up the Mexican invasion and pre- 
vented a foreign invasion of the United States." 

Henry Clews, the New York banker, states that Secretary Seward once 
told him that there was no intention that the Russian fleet should actively 
aid the United States, but that, when the Confederate armies threatened 
Washington, he, hearing that a Russian fleet was in South American waters, 
sent an invitation that it be sent to New York, intending that the visit would 

"Edward Everett's Orations, etc.. Vol. 4, pp. 674-85. 
*21 Despatches Russia, No. 259, July 4, 1869. 
«N. Am. Rev. Apr. 1. 1904. 
** story: Charles Sumner, p. 247. 

^Narrative of the Mission to Russia in 1866 by Hon. Q. V. Fox (N. T. 
1873, Appleton). 

^Liife and Letters of W. H. Seward, Vol. 3, chapter 28, pp. 202-8. 
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prove a shrew device (or bluff) to give an Impression to France and other 
powers that there was a Russo-American alliance.^ 

Though no official documents have ever been published from 
which undoubted evidence can be obtained upon the subject, there 
have been several traditional accounts to the effect that Lessoffsky 
had orders to give active aid to the United States in case certain 
contingencies should arise. 

Wharton Barker of Philadelphia, who was appointed Russian financial 
agent in America, by Grand Duke Constantine in 1878, says: "Americans 
owe almost as much to Russia for support in 1863 as to France in 1778." H« 
relates a conversation which he had with the Emperor in August, 1879, at the 
Pavlovsk palace of the Grand Duke. The Emperor after referring to his 
financial plans, and to his past political policies, spoke of his friendship for 
the United States in the Civil War. With great earnestness and some sadness 
he said that in the autumn of 1862 France and Great Britain proposed to 
Russia in a formal, but not in an official way, the Joint recognition by 
European nations of the independence of the Confederate States of America. 
He said his immediate answer was : "I will not co-operate in such action, 
and I will not acquiesce, but on the contrary I shall accept recognition of 
the independence of the Confederate States by France and Great Britain as 
a cctstM belli for Russia, and that the government of France and Great 
Britain may understand that this is no idle threat I will send a Pacific fieet 
to San Francisco, and an Atlantic fieet to New York. Sealed orders to both 
Admirals were given." After a pause he proceeded, saying: "My fleets 
arrived at American ports ; there was no recognition of independence of the 
Confederate States by Great Britain and France; the American Republic 
continues. All this I did because of love for my own dear Russia rather than 
for love of the American Republic. I acted thus because I understood that 
Russia would have a more serious task to perform if the American Republic 
with advanced industrial development, was broken up and Great Britain left 
in control of most branches of modern industrial development" 

George Peirce, Esq. of Philadelphia, says that he and his father, Judge 
Wm. S. Peirce, were told by Governor Andrew G. Curtin, who was minister 
to Russia from 1869 to 1872, that Just before he left St. Petersburg in the 
summer of 1872, Prince Gortchakoft showed him three letters: 

(1) That of Napoleon III. inviting the Czar to Join France and England 
in an intervention in the American civil war, and in recognition of the 
Confederacy ; 

(2) That of the Czar, declining the invitation, and stating that Russia 
would give active aid to the United States if the other powers attempted to 
intervene ; 

(3) The instructions to Admiral Lessoffsky to assemble his fleet in New 
York harbor, and in case of hostile demonstration by France and England 
to place his fleet at the command of the President of the United States.** 

Col. John S. Cooper in a recent article states that he was once told by 
Hon. G. V. N. Lothrop of Detroit that when the latter was minister to St. 
Petersburg, he was informed by M. de Giers (the Russian minister of foreign 
affairs) that the orders of Lessoffsky of 1868 authorized him, in case of a 
war in which either England or France were engaged against the United 



** Literary Digest, March 5, 1904. 

«»Balch: The Alabama Arbitration, pp. 28-32. 
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states, to tender the fleet and Its men to the President of the United States, 
with the best wishes of the Emperor of Russia. Don M. Dickinson states that 
Lothrop related to him the same account and that Mr. Justice Field once told 
him at Washington, that while he was at St. Petersburg the Emperor had 
showed him the original of the sealed orders given to the Admiral. 

Otis T. and Henry R. Glover In a recent letter state that their uncle, 
Hon. Burton C. Cook (who was an Intimate friend of President Lincoln) 
while at their home, "about the time of the visit of the Russian fleet, said 
that the President, in an interview, had informed him that the services of 
the fleet had been tendered him by Russia in case of war between lUie United 
States and either England or France, growing out of the complications arising 
from the rebellion." 

F. W. Seward, Assistant Secretary of State at the time, says that the 
Czar merely instructed the Russian minister at Washington that he was send- 
ing the fleet over and "for no unfriendly purpose" ; that the people and the 
government felt that the commander had sealed orders which were not to be 
broken till notified by the Russian minister, and that (though it would prob- 
ably not be necessary) the fleet's help would be given if needed. *« 

Though Seward was always hopeful and confident for the 
Republic, he seems to have been reassured by the visit of the 
Russian fleet. On September 26, in a letter to Dayton,, complaining 
that France had failed to make any reliable guarantee as to her 
attitude toward the American civil war and toward Mexico, and 
stating that she would be "largely influenced by her estimate of 
our power," authorized Dayton to "make discreet explanation as 
to bur strength and defenses, without compromising the dignity 
of the United States Government," and referred to the dangers 
which would result if France should adopt a policy in Mexico 
adverse to American opinions. "The President believes attempts 
against the republican institutions of this continent will fail," 
said he, "and, in fact, our own safety and destiny depends upon it. 
«««««« ^Q shall not neglect provisions for our safety.'**^ 

A few days later in a letter declaring the absurdity of the 
rumored Russo-American alliance for European war, and stating 
that the unfriendly tone of the Moniteur (the acknowledged organ 
of the Emperor) produced distrust among the American people, 
Seward said: "Everybody knows that the United States are the 
habitual well-wishers of France as they are of Russia. Everybody 
knows that Russia is a well-wisher of the United States, but 
everybody is not satisfled that France is a well-wisher of the 
United States. I think everybody agrees that the responsibility of 
this does not rest with the United States." 

A series of events had been favorable to the Union cause. 
Early in the autumn, Clay wrote that the movement upon the 

*« Literary Digest, March 15, 1904, pp. 322-23. 

♦^16 Instr. France (pp. 451-58), No. 406, Sept. 26, 1863. 
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Confederate works, "the idea that we were backed by Russia/' and 
the successful diplomacy of Russia by which she had separated 
England from France and neutralized Austria, had begun to make 
the United States secure from any but French intervention. He 
protested that at a time "so auspicious to all our hopes/' America's 
good fortune had been greatly marred by Charles Sumner's Cooper 
Institute address, which had ignored the amity of Russia, who 
had been ready to aid us in so many ways, and whose Emperor 
had again and again assured him of friendship to the Union 
cause.*" 

A month later he wrote that the Russian reception in American 
waters was the subject of conversation in all circles — that the 
gentry and the common people alike seemed to feel the friendly 
demonstration made at a time "when France, England and Austria 
are attempting under the pretense of national Justice to put them 
under the ban of Christendom for defending the integrity of their 
Empire." To Major- General Greig, of the Emperors suite, who 
called in the name of the officers of the Russian navy to extend 
thanks for the courtesies to the Russians in American waters. Clay 
replied that the Americans were under obligations to the Emperor 
and people of Russia, and had extended courtesies "partly from 
gratitude to the Emperor, ♦♦♦♦♦♦ whom they love for his 
friendly attitude to the American Union, and whom they believe 
has done much to prevent the unfriendly intervention of France 
and England in their domestic strife." "After this formal message 
and response," wrote Clay, "more intimate alliance between Russia 
and America was the subject of our mutual aspirations."^ 

The Emperor was satisfied with the American sympathy shown 
for Russia, and gratified at the courtesies shown to the Russian 
officers.'® In August, 1864, courtesies were extended to Clay in 
St. Petersburg as a sequel of the welcome given to the fleet of 
Lessoffsky." The toasts and speeches breathed a spirit of very 
close attachment and International co-operation." Clay wrote: "It 

*»20 Despatches Russia, No. 24, Oct. 7, 1863. 
^20 Despatches Russia, No. 29, Nov. 8, 1863. 
BO 20 Despatches Russia, No. 38, Jan. 25, 1864. 
»^Ib., No. 51. Aug. 22, 1864 

'^ "Sequel to the late visit of the Russian fleet to the United States under 
Admiral Lessoffsky" (pamphlet), St. Petersburg, Aug. 18, 1864. 
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will be our own fault if the friendship between the nations prove 
short or useless.'"" 

The United States, left to settle its own internal troubles with- 
out foreign mediation or intervention, showed' herself able to 
maintain the integrity of the Union. The blockade became more 
and more effective. The Confederacy became weaker and weaker, 
then staggered, and finally fell. The reunited nation stood 
upon its feet and was again able to enforce the fundamental 
principle of her foreign policy. France soon agreed to retire from 
Mexico, and the Napoleonic dreams of French empire in America 
were ended. 

In the meantime there were other evidences of warm feeling 
between the United States and Russia in various friendly acts 
and interchanges. France and England regarded this rapproache- 
ment as a demonstration, or possibly as a threat against them- 
selves. It was reported that Russia had recently encouraged the 
wish of the Americans to obtain a footing in the Mediterranean.** 
Early in 1865, the Grand Duke Constantine, brother of the Em- 
peror, was invited to visit the United States." In May, 1866, Clay 
presented the congratulations of the President to the Emperor, who 
had recently escaped from attempted assassination."* 

In the following summer, G-. V. Fox, assistant secretary of the 
navy, was sent with an iron-clad vessel on a yoyage of five thousand 
miles across an abyss of seas at an expense of $200,000, to carry 
to the Emperor at St. Petersburg a resolution from Congress 
emphatically expressing its sympathies and its gratitude for the 
failure of the attempt on his life. In responding to a toast given 

""20 Despatches Russia, No. 61, Aug. 22, 1864. 

The entente cordiale between the United States and Russia was observed 
with approval by the people in Central America and South America when it 
was seen that the success of the federal armies in preserving the American 
Union would be a victory for all the Americas — because nothing less than 
the continuation of a strong and united nation north of the Caribbean could 
prevent the intervention of European powers in the affairs of the southern 
part of the 'continent. The assistant secretary of foreign relations of the 
Colombian government wrote a curious pamphlet in which he said that the 
great American civil war was but a step in the direction of the destined mis- 
sion of the United States to regenerate the whole continent and that the 
United States and Russia, the great northern colossi of two continents, if 
they could identify their interests, would be the surest bulwarks of the inde- 
pendence of the world. In sending to Seward a copy of this pamphlet Allan 
A. Burton, the American minister at Bogota, said that it expressed the senti- 
ments of Colombia. (19 Desps. Colom., No. 136, Nov. 29, 1864.) 

"* Every Saturday, May 4, 1867 (Clipping from London Review). 

»20 Despatches Russia, No. 70, Jan. 12 (24), 1865. 

'*21 Despatches Russia, No. 112, May 31, 1866. 
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by the Merchants' Club of St. Petersburg, Fox said: "I shall never 
forget the thrill of Joy that pervaded America when the Russian 
fleet, under Admiral Lessoffsky ancBbred in the harbor of New 
York and spread the glad tidings that one great nation sided with 
us in our troubles. It is always agreeable to drink with our friends, 
our sympathizers and our allies."" 

At a banquet given at Moscow, on August 25, there were 
several remarkable speeches, one of which (by Mr. Pogodin, an 
old Muscovite) closed with a prophecy that the union between 
Russia and America would ripen from an ideal to an actual one. 

Would this paradoxical friendship, resting neither ui 
proximity nor upon parchment, continue? GrortchakofC thought so. 
"I felicitate myself on this understanding," said he. "I have faith 
in its duration. In my political situation, all my cares will tend 
to consolidate it. I say cares, and not efforts, because no efforts are 
required when there is a spontaneous and reciprocal attraction." 

■■^The treaty so secretly negotiated, in 1867, for the transfer of 
Alaska, which so surprised the diplomats of the Old World, was a 
fitting climax to the disposition of Russia and the United States 
to enter into close and intimate relations. Sumner supposed that 
Russia, following the example of Napoleon I., was stripping for 
the contest with England." It was generally believed that Alaska 
in the hands of the United States would prove not only valuable for 
naval posts in the North Pacific, but also an "entering wedge" for 
the peaceable absorption of all British America by a natural 
process of accretion, and another great step toward American 
control of the Pacific and the increase of American influence in 
the Far East (the "mastery of the situation in connection with 
Oriental nations'*) where she had long needed naval stations."* 

Of course, the danger of the occupation of Alaska by some 
other European power in case of war was considered. A writer in 
a recent article has said that the purchase was regarded as a fad 
of Seward's, "to which the Senate consented rather than defend 
our friend Russia."** 

Senator Ingalls considered that the territory would be of little 
use except as a step (under the Monroe doctrine) toward the 

" Narrative of the mission to Russia in 1866 by G. V. Fox ; M. D. Conway 
on "Russia and the United States" in the Fortnightly Review, Nov. 1, 1866; 
21 Despatches Russia, Aug. 8, and Oct. 8, (No. 121), 1866. 

" Sumner's Works, Vol. 2, p. 222. 

■•H. Ex. Doc. 177, 40-2. Feb. 27, 1868; Colbum's New Monthly Maga- 
zine, June, 1867 ; 21 Despatches Russia, No. 135, March 20, 1866 (also No. 
187. Apr. 17, and No. 204. Sept. 17, 1868. 

•* Saturday Evening Post, March 8, 1902. 
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unification of the continent ''under American domination" from 
the Polar sea to the interoceanic canal across the Isthmus.*^ From 
the standpoint of its immediate financial value to Russia, it was 
considered that the United States was doing Russia a favor by 
purchasing the territory. John Bigelow, who on his return from 
France in 1867, soon after the purchase of Alaska, had several 
interviews with Seward at Washington, recently wrote a letter in 
which he said: "I doubt if there was any member of either house 
of Congress who supposed the Government then had any other 
motive in the purchase of Alaska than to recognize its obligations 
to the Czar/'*' 

Clay, on receiving from Seward a copy of the treaty, wrote: 
"Some of the Russians say, 'Well, we have sold to you cheaply, but 
it is all in the family.' It went, very hard with the English and 
the French, who might have protested if you had given them time 
and the chance. ' In my opinion the present entente cordiale be- 
tween England and France began in a common understanding to 
limit our power on the American continent and elsewhere. But 
the strange and unexpected good alliantie between Russia and 
America has taken them by surprise, and disabled all their 
projects."*" 



•^ 64 Congressional Record, 48-1, p. 566. 
"N. Y. Sun, Jan. 5, 1902. 

<^ Diplomatic Correspondence, 1867, parti 1, pp. 390-91, Clay's despatch 
No. 140, May 10, 1867. 
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especially relations with South America and Central America. The following 
subjects are announced for 1908-9: 

Project of a Spanish-American confederation, 1856. 

American-Mexican diplomatic relations, 1853-60. 

Some forgotten applications of the Monroe doctrine. 

Eyolution of Seward's policy against the French in Mexico. 

Evolution of American policy in the West Indies. 

Spanish-American policy during the American civil war. 

The Alaska Purchase and Americo-Canadian relations. 

Background of the American policy in Panama. 

Other subjects will be announced later. A series on West Virginia his- 
tory is being planned. 
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The transfer of Alaska is most interesting when considered 
from the standpoint of international polities. Though it would 
be difficult to determine all the international motives and policies 
which induced Russia to sell Alaska and caused the United States 
to buy it, it appears quite certain that Russia on her part pre- 
ferred better opportunities of expansion southward on the 
Asiatic coast and expected that the United States would limit 
English influence in Canada as she had terminated French in- 
fluence in Mexico — while the United States on her part had be- 
come conscious of a manifest destiny in the Pacific <and the Far 
East, and in the affairs of the world, which animated the desire 
to secure the control of the coast and islands of North America. 

In order to understand the factors that contributed to pro- 
duce the event it is necessary to trace briefly the relation of the 
United States with Russia and British America for a period of 
more than two decades. 

The Americans had been interested in the Pacific trade since 
the birth of the nation. Their trading vessels visited China as 
early as 1784 and the northwest coast as early as 1788. They 
were engaged in trade with the Alaskans at a very early period 
in our national history. J. Q. Adams, who went to St. Peters- 
burg in 1809 as the first American minister to Russia, endeavored 
to secure from Chancellor Romanoff better facilities for Amer- 
ican vessels engaged in the carrying trade from the Russian 
settlements on the northwest coast to the coasts of China.i 
Though there had been difficulty in getting admission to Russian 
ports and in determining the limits of the Russian settlements, 
Russia showed a willingness to adjust all causes of friction. The 
Emperor took a lively interest in American afCairs — an "obsti- 
nate attachment" of which there was frequent evidence in the 
decade that followed.^ By 1817 the importance of establishing 

1 1 Desps. Ru8., (Nos. 23, 25 and 27), Sept. 5, Sept. 25, Oct 12, ISIO. 

2 2 Desps. RvLS., No. 61, Aug. 2, 1811. 
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a defined southern limit to the Russian settlements on the Amer- 
ican side of the Pacific was considered.3 The Russian exploring 
expedition in the Pacific attracted some attention at the time 
when the United States was anxious to know the attitude of 
Russia toward the recognition of the Spanish American repub- 
lice;« but when questioned concerning a report that Russia in- 
tended to get a cession of California from Spain, the Russian 
minister disclaimed all views of territorial aggrandizement in 
that direction.^ The Emperor after a conference with the Amer- 
ican minister in regard to American policy — especially in regard 
to proceedings in Florida — expressed his most friendly senti- 
ments and said that there were no existing sources of collision 
between the two coun rles.« A year later, however, he issued 
an ukase which threatened to make the Pacific a mare clausum 
north of Sl*'.^ When Secretary Adams protested, Politica, the 
Russian minister at Washington, explained that foreign adven- 
turers, most all of whom were American citizens, by their illicit 
trade with the natives of Russian America had been the source 
of pressing but unsuccessful remonstrance from the time when 
Russia began diplomatic relations with the United States. Adams 
in his reply admitted his inability to understand how Russia 
could claim to 51°, and was persuaded that American citizens 
would continue to remain unmolested in exercising their right 
to sell to the natives of Northwest America. He said that the 
right of the United States to navigate the seas near Bering as 
well as elsewhere was a part of our independence, and had been 
exercised from the period of our existence as a nation.^ Russia 
soon virtually abandoned her pretensions in regard to a 
mare clausum^ and, notwithstanding her dislike of the tone of 
the Monroe doctrine, proposed an amicable adjustment of terri- 
torial claims on the Pacific. She made a separate agreement 
with both the United States (1824) lo and England (1825)ii that 

8 6 Desps. Rus., W. Pinckney, Aug. 11, 1817. 

4 7 Desps. Rus., Pinckney, Sept. 13, 1817 and (No. 3) Dec. 10, 1818. 

5 7 Desps. Rus., Campbell, No. 2Z, March 25, 1820. 

6 7 Desps. Rus., No. 26, July 7, 1820. 

7 8 Desps. Rus., Middleton (No. 9) Oct. 3, 1821, (No. 12) Nov. 12, 1821 
and Jan. 9, 1822. 

8 Exec. Papers 112, 17th Cong. Ist session, vol. 6, Apr. 15, 1822. 

9 9 Desps. Rus., No. 23, Aug. 20, 1822 ; 10 Desps. Rus. No 29, Sept. 
19, 1823. 

10 10 Desps. Rus., No. 35, Apr. 19, 1824 (encloses 260 pages of papers) ; 
also "Private" Feb. 26, 1824. 

11 With England she agreed upon a boundary beginning at 54° and 40' 
on the coast, following the Portland channel northward to 56°, the mountains 
to 141° west, and the meridian of 141° to the frozen ocean. 
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she would make no claims to territory south of 54** 40', thus 
leaving only the two claimants to the Oregon country. *She 
granted the right of United States citizens to fish along the 
coasts of Russian America, except in the rivers and harbors; 
but, after ten years, believing that the privilege had been abused, 
she refused to, renew the agreement for allowing either fishing 
or trading. 12 

In the meantime Russia continued to maintain a spirit of 
apparent good will toward the United States, co-operating with 
her in regard to Spanish American aftairs, is taking an interest 
in a proposed arbitration between United States and England, i^ 
and assisting the United States in arranging contemplated nego- 
tiations with Turkey. 15 After 1835, although the Van Buren 
administration in 1839 complained of the Russian pretention to 
exclusive dominion on the northwest coast, and a year later 
exhibited some anxiety in regard to a lease of the Russian Amer- 
ican dominions by the Hudson Bay Company, le the continuation 
of good feeling was shown by the continued expression by the 
Russian government of a friendly interest in American relations 
with Great Britain just before the negotiation of the Webster- 
Ashburton treaty. 1 7 

The purchase of Alaska was suggested as early as 1845, 
more than twenty years before the negotiations of Seward. At 
the middle of the century, as a result of emigration from Europe, 
the victory of man over nature, and alertness in seizing oppor- 
tunities,i8 the United States had taken great strides toward the 
realization of the dreams of JefCerson, America's greatest expan- 
sionist. On March 3, 1845, when many expected the adminis- 
tration to insist on the claim to all of Oregon, Robert J. Walker, 
in a letter to Polk, suggested the acquisition of Russian 
America. 19 Walker afterwards said that the Emperor Nicholas 
in 1845-46 would have been willing to cede the Russian Amer- 
ican possessions to the United States if the latter had determined 
to maintain the claim to 54° 40', shutting British America from 



12 13 Desps. Rus., Wilkins, No. 16, Dec. 11, 1835 ; Van Buren's mes- 
sage. Dec. 1838 ; also. 13 Desps. Rus., Dallas. No. 23. Jan. 20, 1839. 

13 10 Desps. Rus., No. 56, March 12, 1826. 

14 11 Desps. Rus., No. 67, Dec. 7, 1826, and No. 81, Sept. 31, 1828. 

15 11 Desps. Rus., No. 89, Oct 17, 1829. 

16 14 Desps. Rus., Cambreling, (No. 2) July 3, (No. 3) July 21, (No. 5) 
Sept 30, (No. 7) Dec. 7 and (No. 8) Dec. 22, 1840. 

17 14 Desps. Rus., No. 14, Apr. 6, 1841. 

18 Am. Whig Rev., Sept 1851, p. 207. 

19 Also see 3 Notes Rus. Leg., July 10 and 12, 1845. 
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the Pacific.20 a few years later, enthusiastic Americans asserted 
that as Russia was advancing toward her manifest destiny in 
solving the Eastern question for Europe, so must America solve 
the Western questions by spreading over and absorbing the 
whole of the new world. The Pacific, to which enterprising 
American whalers and traders, the pioneers of sea power, had 
made long voyages for economic gain, had become our western 
boundary and invited us to take an active interest in the affairs 
of the Orient, and to establish policies suitable to changed con- 
ditions. Our relations with Russia at once became more import- 
ant than they had ever been. Realizing this. Secretary Clayton 
Instructed Mr. Brown, the American minister at St. Petersburg, 
to invite Russia to accede to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty; 21 and 
Secretary Webster addressed a note to Bodisco, the Russian 
minister at Washington, declaring the policy which the United 
States was disposed to pursue in regard to the Sandwich 
Islands.22 

In 1854, after England and France intervened to oppose 
Russia in the Crimean war, — in order to preserve a balance of 
power in Europe — some very influential newspapers in the 
United States openly expressed sympathy for Russia, stating that 
European powers should leave Russia to work out her destiny 
in Asia and the United States to work out hers on the American 
continent.23 "Young America" expected startling developments 
that would mark the beginning of a new era in political move- 
ments — that would revolutionize the Old World and perhaps 
change the destiny of the New. The New York Herald declared 
that ''Russia and the United States alone of all the great powers 
are destined to come out of the melee as great as they were 
when it commenced. "24 Though some writer in a London paper 
was led to say that England would have the sympathy and co-op- 
eration of America — views similar to those expressed by Webb 
and other American tourists in London at the time — on the other 
hand the New York Herald and other papers said the advantage 
to the United States in the adjustment of American problems 
would best be secured by the defeat of England by Russia — that 
if England and France should be victors they would appropriate 



20 H. Exec. Doc. 177, 40-2, Feb. 17, 1868 (Walker's conversation with 
C. M. Clay In 1863). 

21 15 Desps. Rus. (No. 2) Aug. 16, (No. 3) Sept. 18 and (No. 5) 
Dec. 3, 1850. 

22 4 Notes Rus. Leg., Aug. 6, 1851, (Also Notes Brit. Leg. p. 287). 

23 N. Y. Herald, March 15, 1854. 

24 N. Y. Herald, Apr. 7, 1854; Dublin Univ. Mag., July, 1854. 
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China and turn to America to regulate Mexico and Central 
America — and therefore that the United States should take 
every chance to strengthen itself by acquiring Cuba, Honduras 
and also Russian America, which might be in danger of seizure 
by England.25 The Herald announced that the Russian posses- 
sions which were so near the great whaling grounds, and would 
increase in value with the opening of steam commerce between 
the United States and Asia, at that crisis might undoubtedly be 
purchased by the United States for a mere trifle, and urged the 
importance to the United States of any movement calculated to 
weaken the foothold of England on the northwest coast.26 

The attitude of the Herald and other papers in favor of 
Russia was observed by certain European papers which charged 
them with accepting gold from the Urals.27 As the war pro- 
ceeded, they continued to grow friendlier to Russia, who was 
anxious to secure the friendship of the United States.^s It was 
believed that Russia for political reasons contemplated a cession 
of Alaska to the United States in the summer of 1854, but that 
the Pierce administration, though it never made its reasons pub- 
lic, was not in a condition to accept the opportunity.29 Papers 
like the Herald severely criticised Secretary Marcy, whom they 
said should have remembered, while negotiating with Russia the 
convention (July 22) as to rights of neutrals, that "Russia 
is embarrassed by her American possessions which are embar- 
rassed by the British fleet in the Pacific."3o t. H. Seymour, 
American minister at St. Petersburg warned Mr. Marcy of the 
danger from the western powers of Europe who, after they had 
humbled the czar and domineered the rest of Europe, would 
have leisure to turn their attention to American affairs and 



25 London Times, March 9 and Nov. 30, 1854, and Jan. 19, 1855 ; N. 
Y. Herald, Apr. 16, Apr. 22, and May 24, 1854. 

26 N. Y. Herald, May 22, 1854. It also announced that Gen. Barrundia 
had arrived at Washington with secret instructions from the legislature of 
Honduras to make overtures for annexation to the United States as a free 
state, causing the English and French ministers much excitement. (lb. May 
21 and 25, 1854). 

27 Emancipation Beige, Apr. 14, 1854; N. Y. Herald, May 24, 1854; 
Frazer's Mag., June, 1855. 

28 N. Y. Herald, July 20, 1854, on "American ambition" ; lb. July 26, 
1854, on "American destiny" ; 16 Desps. Rus., Seymour to Marcy, (No. 2) 
Apr. 13, and (No. 9) Oct. 1, 1854. 

29 N. Y. Herald, July 25, 1854, and Apr. 27, 1867 ; London Times, Aug. 
8, 1854, p. 7 ; Dublin Univ. Mag., July 1854, p. 116 ; Frazer's Mag., June, 
1865, p. 672. 

30 N. Y. Herald, July 28, 1854 ; London Times, Aug. 8 and 10, 1854. 
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"meddle with a continent which neither asks for their laws 
nor will submit to their interference. "31 

A writer in a prominent European magazine,s2 in an article 
on the "possibilities of an Americo-Russian alliance/' attempting 
to explain the various motives which might influence an alliance 
of America "with semi-barbarous Russia against civilized Eng- 
land and France/' said that while the allies had often threat- 
ened to collide with the United States in the American conti- 
nent, "Russia had removed all suspicion of such danger on her 
part at the only point of contact, by voluntarily offering to sell 
her American territory at no extravagant price." 

At the same time, Russia was extending to the United States 
facilities in negotiating a commercial treaty with Persia.33 in 
the summer of 185 5 it appears that England was apprehensive 
that Russian privateers might secure vessels from American 
ports. When she sent, an extra naval force to the West Indies 
there was some difference of opinion as to the object. Buchanan 
attracted by certain publications in the London papers of October 
23, 24 and 25 in order to get Clarendon's explanations asked for 
an interview which was granted on October 29 and continued on 
November 1. Clarendon stated that the purpose was not un- 
friendly to the United States, but purely defensive — to protect 
British commerce from Russian privateers, three or four of 
which were said to be fitting out in New York.s* 

That there was a good understanding bet-ween the United 
States and Russia from the close of the Crimean war to the 
opening of the civil war is shown by the diplomatic corre- 
spondence. The Russian government agreed to Marcy's doctrine 
as to the Declaration of Paris and was ready to take the initia- 
tive in the effort to extend the principles over Europe.35 There 
was a desire for increase of intercourse between the two coun- 
tries.3« Early in 1858 Stoeckl, the Russian charge d'affaires at 
Washington, was raised to the rank of a minister plenipotentiary, 
and in 1858-60 there was conference and friendly co-operation 



31 16 Desps. Rus., No. 12, Nov. 20, 1854. 

32 Frazer's Mag., June, 1855 ; also see London Times, Jan. 12 and May 
9, 1855, and Westminster Rev., July, 1855, on "Foreign policy of the United 
States." 

33 4 Notes Rus. Leg., June 18, 1855. 

34 London Times, Dec. 11, 1855 (N. Y. correspondence, Nov. 28). 

35 17 Desp Rus., No. 85, Sept. 16, 1856, and No. 93, Nov. 28, 1856. 

36 lb.. No. 107, Apr. 16, 1857; 14 Instr. Rus., No. 45, July 13, 1857, 
p. 140. 
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as to joint interests in China and the opening of the Amoor to 
free trade.s? 

It was seen that the friendly relations between the two 
countries would favor the United States much in the develop- 
ment of the Pacific and Eiastern trade, which would increase 
with the growth of the Frazer river settlement and extension of 
a railway to the Pacific. 38 Pickens, the American minister, in 
writing of the China trade, said that Russia could hold a more 
certain control over Europe by her influence in the East, and 
that shei wished the United States to tap the China trade from 
the east in order to keep England out. so In the spring of 1859, 
referring to European politics and policies in connection with 
war in southern Europe, he stated ?hat Russia could be the ar- 
biter of Europe, and that the United States without danger from 
France and England would be left free to settle American inter- 
ests, and might by trade become one of the arbiters of the powers 
of the world. 40 Early in 1860, when England and France were 
acting together against China, he wrote that Russia desired the 
United States to join her in a friendly concerted interposition 
for the benefit) of all parties. ^i Resigning in the following April, 
he recommended that in case of a rupture between Great Britain 
and the United States it would be very important for the United 
States to keep at SI Petersburg an able minister who could pro- 
duce through Russia a strong organization of the Baltic states 
against the power of England. ^2 At the same time he enclosed 
a confidential document of Chinese officials, communicated to 
him by the Russian government, proposing a port on the island 
of Formosa for United States trade.^s in July he predicted that 
the Turkish empire would yet fall to Russia, and in September 
he reported an interview with GortchakofC, who, though he re- 
ferred to the failure of Russia to secure a settlement of boun- 
dary with China south of the Amoor, stated that the news from 
China was favorable to peace and that American and Russian 
ministers in China were acting in cordial and friendly 
co-operation.4* 

In the meantime Russia had again been sounded on the ces- 



37 18 Desp. Ru8., Pickens, No. 4, Aug. 20, 1858. 

38 18 Desps. Rus., No. 20, Oct. 22, 1858. 

39 18 Desps. Rus., No. 30, Jan. 12, 1859. 

40 lb.. No. 34, Feb. 3 and No. 38, May 26, 1859. 

41 lb.. No. 63, Jan. 24, 1860. 

42 lb., No. 68, Apr. 17, 1860. 
48 lb., No. 69, Apr. 17, 1860. 

44 IS Desps. Rus., No. 79, July IS, and No. 83, Sept 3, I860: 
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sion of Alaska. In December, 1859, Gwin told the Russian min- 
ister that Russia was too far off to make the most out of the 
possession, and in reply to a question said the United States 
could give $5,000,000. Appleton, the assistant secretary of 
state, at another time told the Russian minister that the Presi- 
dent thought that the acquisition would be profitable to the 
Pacific states, and was ready to negotiate, but desired to know 
first whether Russia would cede. Early in the summer of 1860 
a dispatch was received from Prince Gortchakoff seating that 
the offer was not what might have been expected, but that it 
merited mature deliberation. ^s In September, 1860, Seward, in 
a speech at St. Paul, Minnesota, said that the outposts which 
Russia was building would yet be outposts of the United States. 
-^i^The continuous growth of cordiality between Russia and 
the United States after the opening of the war of secession had 
a significance which England did not fail to interpret. In 1861 
the two governments agreed to co-operate in establishing cable 
connections between St. Petersburg and San Francisco by way 
of Bering sea and Siberia. C. M. Clay, United States minister 
to Russia, in connection with the proposed telegraphic commu- 
nication, with the purpose of securing the friendship of the na- 
tives, privately urged the Russian authorities to place into Amer- 
ican hands the privileges which the Russian American Company 
had sublet to the Hudson Bay Company.^o in 1863 he was 
impressed with the Importance of American ownership of the 
west coast of the Pacific in connection with the increasing trade 
with the Far East.47 He knew the attitude of Polk and Pierce, 
and expressed a belief that the proper efforts might result in 
purchase.** 

On June 19, 1862, the London Times spoke of the partiality 
in favor of the Russian ambassador at Washington. The friend- 
ship of Russia for the United States was also observed, and in 
1863 was a source of much newspaper comment by the Times, 
which consoled itself by saying: "The United States has too 
much to do ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ for their policy in great European 
questions to cause us alarm as to Canada."*^ In 1865 and 1866 
there were new evidences of good understanding, close friend- 

45 Sumner's speech of Apr. 7, 1867 ; H. Exec. Doc. 177, 40-2, Feb. 
17, 1868. 

46 14 Desps. Rus., Sept 30, Dec. 7 and Dec. 30, 1840 ; lb., Feb. 22, 1843. 

47 Also, 21 Desps. Rus., Clay, No. 204, Sept. 17, 1868. 

48 H. Exec. Doc. 177, 40-2 (361 pp.) ; also Dip. Cor. 1867, part 1, 
pp. 390-91. 

40 London Times, Dec. 22, 1862, and Aug. 22 et aeq., 1863. 
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ship and sympathy, which caused suggestions of possible ^ 
alliance. 60 

Almost twenty years before the transfer of Alaska marked 
the climax of Russo-American cordiali'ry, England had contem- 
plated the possible realization of America's youthful dreams for 
the annexation of Canada. Though the storm center of Amer- 
ican foreign relations for several years after the acquisition of 
California was largely determined by conditions beyond the 
southern borders where the southern statesmen who controlled 
the policies of the government sought new acquisitions and ex- 
tending spheres of Influence, British writers and statesmen saw 
that the American expansion spirit might turn northward and 
that the continued tenure of England in Canada was by no 
means certain. Peel's free-trade policy had a disastrous effect 
on the trade of the colonies and compelled them to seek new 
markets and more liberal intercourse on the American conti- 
nent.51 In March, 1849, Lord Elgin, governor general of Can- 
ada, wrote that unless England should allow Canada reciprocal 
trade relations (and free navigation) with the United States, or 
should impose a duty on the products of the United States, the 
end of colonial rule in North America might be near an end.&2 
As left by the free trade measures of England, the interests of 
Canada seemed to be annexation to the United States.es The 
American government was alert in keeping touch with the situ- 
ation. On July 6, 1849, after the Montreal riot, Secretary Clay- 
ton instructed I. D. Andrews to go as special agent to visit the 
British North American colonies to collect information "espe- 
cially in connection with their present and prospective relations, 
commercial and political, with the United States. "54 Though 
there was some correspondence in regard to a reciprocity treaty, 
the Taylor administration declined to agree to any such treaty 
which did not include the navigation of the St. Lawrence also.R« 

As the quasi-najtional union between the United States and 
Canada was growing closer, many believed that the majority in 



50 N. Y. Times, March 3, 1865, Oct. 7, 1866, and Oct. 13, 1866 (article 
from Moscow Gazette on "Russian alliance with the United States") ; London 
Times, Oct. 20, 1866. 

51 Sydney Webster: Canadian Reciprocity treaty. N. Y., 1892. 

52 T. Walrond: Letters and Journals of Lord Elgin. London, 1872. 

53 Israel Buchanan: Relations of the iHdustry of Canada with the 
mother country. Montreal, 1864. 

64 I. D. Andrews: Reciprocity and fisheries treaty. 'Washington, 1862. 

65 Richardson's Messages and Papers, vol. 5, p. 44. (Taylor's Message 
to the House, May 7, 1850.) 
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Canada desired annexationse to England's growing rival, who 
was already seeking the control of the Asiatic trade, >and who 
might easily control all North America by the construction of 
Whitney's proposed railroad across ifie continent and the termi- 
nation of English colonial government in Canada. Englishmen 
interested in checking and diverting the trend of events, urged 
that the construction of Whitney's proposed road would result 
in the inevitable loss of Canada, who "in her present condition 
could never resist the temptation of such a source of prosperity." 
The scheme of Captain Wilson for the construction of a conti- 
nental road across Canada was urged as the only remedy that 
would relieve the distress of Great Britain and Canada.57 Many 
people of Canada discontented with their form of government 
continued the agitation in favor of closer relations with the 
the United States, and English statesmen seemed to consider that 
the Canadas by their own consent and wish would ultimately be 
annexed to the United States.ss 

The condition of affairs in Europe early in 1854 made Great 
Britain immediately anxious to avoid difficulty with the United 
States and Canada. She realized that Canada was a hostage by 
which the United States could command her own security,5» 
Seward saw an opportunity to get Canada as a counterpoise to 
Cuba.60 On March 3, John Mitchel, the Irish agitator who had 
recently arrived in the United States, issued a proclamation for 
an Irish invasion for the conquest of Canada.8i Lewis D. Camp- 
bell of Ohio, on April 3, proposed a resolution in the House re- 
questing the President to open negotiations with England in 
order to ascertain the terms on which she would consent to the 
annexation of Canada to the United States. Though it was re- 
jected by a vote of 119 to 29, it attracted the attention of the 
London newspapers. 02 Both England and France sought to ob- 
oe 74 N. Am. Rev., Jan. 1852; De Bow's Rev., Oct. 1852. 

57 F. A. WilsoB and Alfred B. Richardson: Britain redeemed and 
Canada preserved. London, 1850. 

58 Cong. Globe, 32-2, Appendix, Jan. 1853 ; 79 N. Am. Rev., Oct. 1854. 

59 3 Sp'l Missions, p. 36, Marcy to Andrews, Apr. 15, 1854. 

60 In the debates on the Kansas-Nebraska bill, Seward contemplated the 
future acquisition of Alaska and Canada by purchase. (Also see his speech 
at Yale College, July, 1854.) 

61 N. Y. Times, March 27, and N. Y. Herald, March 28, 1854. In the 
latter part of 1855 there were rumors of plans for an Irish filibustering 
expedition from the United States to free Ireland from English rule. (London 
Times, Nov. 27, 1855.) 

•2 N. Y. Herald, Apr. 7, and London Times, Apr. 18, 1854. 
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tain from the United States a formal positive statement of her 
policy in regard to privateering and neutral rights.«3 

Though Clarendon's explanation of his recent declaration 
in regard to an existing Anglo-French ''understanding on 
policy in two hemispheres" was not entirely satisfactory to the 
American government, Buchanan at London seized the golden 
opportunity to initiate negotiations with England for a treaty on 
the freedom of commerce.e* Secretary Marcy also took advant- 
age of the situation in the negotiations at Washington. Through 
the anxiety of the British minister to secure a commercial treaty 
that would be satisfactory to Canada, and partly through the in- 
fluence of a special confidential agent I. D. Andrews, es whom 
Marcy had sent to the lower British provinces, the United States 
secured some liberal concessions in the reciprocity treaty which 
was concluded on June 6, 1854. 

If the Pierce-Marcy administration expected the reciprocity 
treaty to result in the gradual, quiet, peaceful settlement of the 
Canadian question, by the growth of close relations which would 
develop into annexation,66 it was mistaken. With the rise of 
an influential protective movement which agitated Canada the 
treaty did not bring the satisfactory results which Marcy had 
expected. Its spirit was violated by the increase of Canadian 
provincial protective tariffs which were laid by the influence of 
Lower Canada in spite of the objection of boards of trade in 
Upper Canada and the attempt of England to prevent. In 1859, 
Canada affirmed the right to regulate her own tariffs without 
interference from England, and in 1860 the British government 
ceased to make any open attempt to control the Canadian tariffs.* 7 
The demand for the treaty in Canada had arisen from a desire 
to develop the resources of the provinces; but the development 
' of canals and railways by which to secure the carrying trade of 
the Mississippi and the lakes produced debts which were partly 
met by the increased tarifC.es Though western commerce was de- 
flected from the Mississippi to the lakes, Canada was disappointed 
to find that shippers, instead of being attracted by the St. Law- 
rence route to the sea, continued to use the Brie canal to New 



63 N. Y. Herald, Apr. 29 and 30 and May 22, 1854 ; also see an article 
of J. Watson Webb in the London Times, Oct 3, 1854. 

64 N. Y. Herald, Apr. 12, 1854. 

65 3 Sp'l Missions, p. 36, Apr. 15, 1854. 

66 79 N. Am. Rev., Oct. 1854. 

67 Rp. of Committee oh Commerce, Feb. 5, 1862 (In State Dept. Pam- 
phlets.) ; H. Rep. 39, 38-1, vol. 1, Apr. 1, 1864. 

•8 H. Exec. Doc. 96, 36-1, vol. 13, July 16, 1860 (I. T. Hatch report). 
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York, where freight rates to Europe were lower than at Quebec 
and Montreal.69 

In the meantime new conditions in the Pacific 'and west of 
Lake Superior threatened to complicate relations with Canada. 
Vancouver's Island and New Caledonia (later British Columbia) 
to which the United States had given up its claims by the Oregon 
treaty of 1846, were increasing in importance. The discovery 
of gold along the Frazer river in 1857 caused an excited rush 
of people from California and Oregon, in the spring of 1858, to 
seek wealth in new fields. It was estimated that 23,000 sailed 
from San Francisco and 8,000 went over land from points farther 
north. This rapid settlement of the gold regions led to conflict 
with the British authorities, who feared seizure of the colonies.7o 
John Nugent was sent, on August 8, 1858, as special agent of 
the United States to urge subordination to the British colonial 
authorities, to endeavor to secure from Governor Douglas of 
Vancouver the abrogation of the rigorous system of exactions, 
and to get information in regard to the mines. Though he re- 
ported that the Americans had entered the colonies with no 
marauding propensities, he said that the ultimate accession of 
both Vancouver and British Columbia to the American posses- 
sions was scarcely problematical. 7i Though Malmesbury had 
assured Dallas of a desire to abate the rigor of exactions, many 
of the Americans departed. The governor continued to legis- 
late by proclamation until 1864, after which he issued ordinances 
with advice and consent of a legislative council. In 1867, 
as the result of an agitation in Vancouver in favor of annexation 
to the United States, the island was united with the mainland 
to form the province of British Columbia. 72 

The water boundary between Washington territory and 
Vancouver was still unsettled. The United States claimed San 
Juan island upon which some Americans had settled in 1854-56. 
In 1859 a bitter dispute in regard to a dead pig for which the 
Hudson Bay Company demanded payment led to the occupation 
of the island by American troops under General Harney and 



69 p. E. Haynes: Reciprocity treaty with Canada (Am. Econ. Ass'n 
Pubs., Nov. 1892) ; House Exec. Doc. 78, 39-2, vol. 11, Feb. 6, 1867. (Mr. 
Hatch in this report suggested that the Erie canal should become national 
with no tolls except for repair and enlargement). 

70 Prazer's Mag., Oct. 1858. 

71 Sen. Exec. Doc. 29, 35-2, Jan. 29, 1859. 

72 Charles O. D. Roberts: History of Canada, p. 334. 
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Captain Pickett. 73 General Scott, who arrived later, agreed to 
a joint occupation till the matter could be settled by treaty. 

North of Minnesota, which had been organized as a territory 
in 1849 and admitted as a state in 1858, was a vast fertile region 
drained by the Red and Saskatchewan rivers, known as the Win- 
nipeg district, which was beginning to feel the awakening touch 
of American industry, and has since been formed into the terri- 
tories of Manitoba, Assiniboia and Saskatchewan. A colony of 
Scotch settlers reached the Red river in 1812 under the encour- 
agement of the enterprising Earl of Selkirk. For twelve years 
they had no regular form of government. Then for eleven years 
the Hudson Bay Company claimed the right to govern them. In 
1835 they co-operated with the Hudson Bay Company in the for- 
mation of a government by a president, and a council appointed 
by the president from among the settlers. In 1857 they sent a 
petition asking that their country might be formed into a crown 
colony, but met with no success. In 1858-9 they petitioned 
Canada for annexation, but Canada did not want to expand 
westward. 

After the British colonial government on the Pacific was 
organized. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, British colonial secretary, 
proclaimed the policy of continuous colonies from Lake Superior 
to the Pacific and a highway across British America as the most 
direct route from London to Japan and China.74 Upper Canada 
and the British government in 1859 saw the importance of ex- 
tending settlements to the prairies of Assiniboia and Saskatch- 
ewan, but Lower Canada was opposed to a westward expansion 
policy and the Can<adian government declined to institute pro- 
ceedings in English courts to determine the validity of the Hud- 
son Bay Company's charter — because the proposed litigation 
might be protracted. So, Lytton decided that the annexation of 
the Winnipeg basin to Canada was impracticable, and that the 
exclusive occupation of the Hudson Bay Company could be re- 
moved only by organizing a separate colony. The attitude of 
Canada in 1860 was expressed by the Toronto Leader: 

"We think that all sensible persons will agree that the conclnsion come 
to was the right one. We have explored a small part of this country, and 
the operation has cost us $70,000. What would it cost to make roads and 
to extend the Jurisdiction of our government over this territory? Canada for 
a single government is large enough — so large that the opposition policy, if 
they have any, is to split it up into two or three governments. If it be too 

73 Sen. Exec. Doc. 29, 35-2, vol. 10, Jan. 31, 1859 ; also H. Exec. Doc. 
Ill, March 3, 1859. 

74 H. Exec. Doc. 146, 37-2, vol. 10, June 20, 1862 (Taylor report) p. 45. 
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large already, on what principle is it that the same party now assails the 
government for not adding it to the Red River country? If any of our people 
want to go to the Red River we may bid them Godspeed, but it is not oar 
business to follow them with our political institutions." 

In the meantime a trade was increasing between the United 
States and Selkirk south of Lake Winnipeg. Red river carts 
went down twice a year to St. Paul, taking with them the furs 
and robes collected in that country, and returning with various 
kinds of merchandise. From Minnesota many American settlers 
crossed to the Red river country to found new homes. 76 The 
temptation to annex the country to the United States was 
great.76 In 1860 the legislature of Minnesota sent a long me- 
morial to Congress setting forth the commercial and political 
advantages to be derived from the Americanization of 
the country. During the same year David Anderson, then 
Lord Bishop of Rupert's Land, presented an address, on 

75 E. D. Neill: History of Minnesota. 

76 The Nor- Wester, a paper printed in the Red River settlement at this 
period, spoke strongly in favor of annexation to the United States. In 1860, 
it said: 

"The peculiar system of government which prevails in this country bids 
fair to drive us into annexation to the United States. What is the use of 
being connected with Britain when the connection is merely nominal? It is 
a mere name, an empty sound, a meaningless design. In Canada, Australia, 
Vancouver's Island or any other colony, the British name represents all that 
is valuable in government, and all that is glorious in history. And yet for 
years the home government has looked on us with indifference. It is surely 
no matter of surprise that public sentiment is in favor of annexation to the 
United States. The Red River country is the center of a most valuable 
British appendage. Is it the interest or duty of the imperial authorities to 
alienate the sympathies and chill the loyalty of the people here by such 
careless neglect? We are indebted to Americans for the only route that there 
is to and from this country. The difficulties, uncertainties and delays that 
formerly beset our intercourse with the world have almost disappeared. Com- 
mercial activity has been infused into our system. Home industry is stimu- 
lated, and all this brought about by Americans. In fine, why so anxious to. 
be connected with Britain when such connection is nominal and fruitless? 
Let us rather seek to form part and parcel of the great country from which 
we are receiving and will ever receive such practical benefits." 
The New York Herald about the same time, 1860, said: 
"The eastern public may expect a considerable impulse next year in the 
direction of the fertile basin of Lake Winnipeg. A weekly mail through 
Minnesota to the interesting community at Selkirk is anticipated with confi- 
dence, and will doubtless enlist the co-operation of parties on both sides of 
the international boundary. The relation of the northwestern states to the 
valleys of the Red River and the Saskatchewan are already recognized as of 
commanding importance, affecting intimately the mail and revenue service 
of the United States, and destined, with tiie extension of steam navigation 
over immense areas, to work good commercial results." 
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behalf of the people of the country, to GoVe/nor Seward when 
the latter visited St. Paul In September, 186oV'-^n his speech 
at St. Paul, Seward suggested that Canadians wer^^ hail^^ng 

states that would later join the American union. * -*•*•' "'j!- 

« • 
By the middle of 1861 the Canadian parliament was sloWly" 

awakening to the future importance of the Red river and Sas- 
katchewan districts, and the commerce westward to Vancouver 
(the "Cuba of the North Pacific"), but did nothing. Taylor 
wrote from St. Paul: "Unless England responds to the manifest 
destiny of central British America the speedy Americanization 
* * * * is inevitable." In October, 1861, the new settle- 
ments of Assiniboia were complaining of the need of organiza- 
tion as a new colony with a better system of government. The 
Nor-Wester said if Britain waited, the people might vote an- 
nexation to Minnesota and Dakota, or proclaim independence. 
Taylor said in case a struggle for natural existence should lead 
to a war with Great Britain, no British territory on the Amer- 
ican continent would prove so assailable with certainty of occu- 
pation by American troops. 77 While the British authorities 
remained indifferent to their cries, and while some of the people 
of the eastern provinces preferred to contemplate the possibility 
of a plan for expansion into Maine, which stood like an entering 
wedge between Canada and New Brunswick, American influence 
from Minnesota continued to operate across the boundary into 
British territory.78 By the middle of 1862 there were renewed 
expressions of discontent at Selkirk and threats of annexation 
to the United States. 

After the crisis of the American civil war in the summer 
of 1863, when disintegrating secession was rapidly losing, the 
possibility of post-bellum American expansion into disunited 
Canada was seen in Eingland.79 Eastern Canadians who favored 
self government in Canada, contemplating the complications 
which might result from foreign questions growing out of the 
war, also scented danger and suggested that England, if involved 
in war with the United States, should consent to establish the 
neutrality of Canada, whose material interests were largely de- 
pendent upon the northern part of the United States. so The 

77 H. Exec. Doc. 146, 37-2, vol. 10, 1862 (Taylor's report). 

78 B. H. Derby: Relations of the United States with the British prov- 
inces, Jan. 1867. (Quotes from the Halifax MorniHg Journal). 

79 London Times, Sept. 14, 1863, and July 1, 1864. 

80 Buchanan : Relations of the industry of Canada with the mother 
country, 1864. " 
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Confederate §ei£uc^><)f the Philo Parsons steamer on Lake Srie 
in Septeipbef, 1^8^4, and the later raid on St. Albans by Confed- 
erates.^ frcjn Canada, produced an unhealthy excitement along 
t{^;^n9FJtM^rn border and resulted in notices by the American 
sq^rhment to terminate the reciprocity treaty. 

The condition of affairs also stimulated Canada to take steps 
for a confederation. October 10, 1864, delegates from the Brit- 
ish North American provinces assembled in conference and 
agreed to the basis of the Act of Union, and submitted the reso- 
lutions to the legislative assembly of Canada in January, 1865. 
They were debated from February 3 until March 14, when it 
was agreed by large majorities to ask the Queen to submit the 
plan to the British Parliament. si In the debates, the confeder- 
ation was urged as a measure to counteract the American ambi- 
tion for acquisition. On February 9, Thomas d'Arcy McGee satd 
that the Monroe doctrine in popular paraphrase had become: 
"No pent up Utica contracts our powers 
But the whole boundless continent is ours."82 

The later decision of Parliament in favor of confederation, 
by the passage of the North American Act and the authorizing 
of a guarantee of a Canadian loan of $3,000,000 for the con- 
struction of the long desired inter-colonial railway, was largely 
influenced by the American expression of annexation sentiment 
which attracted attention in England. ss The act received the 
royal assent on March 29, 1867, and became operative three 
months later — on July 1, which was thereafter celebrated as 
"Dominion Day." 

The United States emerged from the civil war with an op- 
timistic consciousness and courageous confidence born of experi- 
ence. Confronted by grave foreign complications she did not 
seek to evade or postpone the settlement of accounts. She began 
at once to rid the continent of the most prominent sources of 
future troubles. She drove France from Mexico. She was deter- 
mined to secure indemnity from England for damages to Amer- 
ican commerce committed by English built Confederate cruisers 
during the war. The danger of war was foreseen and the idea 
of securing Canada as an indemnity for past wrongs, or to pre- 
vent future trouble, was considered.^* 

81 Roberts: History of Canada, chap. 22. 

82 E. W. Watklns, M. P. : Canada and the States (1851-86), London, 
1887. 

83 London Times, Sept 18, 1866. 

•4 Callahan: Neutrality of the American Lakes. 
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The plan of hastening and compelling the annexation of 
Canada by the expiration and non-renewal of the reciprocity 
treaty was also advocated by many public men in the United 
States who thought that in a few years Canada would become 
tired of "remaining in the cold" and be constrained by com- 
mercial reasons to knock for admission into the American 
Union.85 On February C, 1866, when Mr. Gait (of Canada) be- 
fore the ways and means committee at Washington, suggested 
the policy of neutralizing the boundary waters. Senator Morrill 
said: "That will have to be postponed until you, gentlemen, 
assume your seats here."8« On March 28, 1866, the House re- 
quested information in regard to commercial relations with 
British America for the year 1864-65. James W. Taylor, who 
as special agent was asked by Secretary McCuUough to furnish 
a report, sent his views from St. Paul under date of June 6. 
Referring to the slow but sure Americanization of the Red river 
region, he predicted a much more rapid Americanization of the 
Saskatchewan region by the camps of the treasure seekers from 
Montana — which had recently (in 1864) been organized as a 
separate territory as a result of the settlements following the 
rich gold discoveries of 1861 and thereafter. Stating that over- 
tures should be made for the union of the United States and 
British America, he proposed in detail a plan which provided 
organization of states, construction of canals and railways, pay- 
ment of Canadian debts, and surveys of public lands. "The 
United States may interpose with the requisite guarantees," said 
he, "and if so why shall we not combine to extend an American 
union to the Arctic circle?" He concluded as follows: "I can- 
not resist the conclusion that events have presented to the peo- 
ple of the government of the United States the opportunity — let 
me rather say, have developed the duty — of interposing by an 
overture to the people of the English colonies on this continent, 
upon the fullest consultation with Great Britain, to unite their 
fortunes with the United States. "87 on July 2, Banks, chairman 
of the committee on foreign affairs, reported a resolution which 
was not acted upon, suggesting that when the department of 
state should be informed officially that Great Britain and the 

85 N. Y. Times, May 21, May 24 and July 22, 1865 ; Nation, Aug. 3, 
1866 ; Chicago Tribune, Jan. 6, 1866 ; also, an article in London Times, May 
11, 1866, on "Proposal to Purchase Canada." The construction of the North- 
ern Pacific railway was also urged as a valuable politic measure in relation 
to Canada. (Cong. Globe, 39-1, appendix, p. 195, Apr. 25, 1866.) 

se Watkins : Canada and the States, p. 425. 

87 H. Bzec. Doc. 128, 39-1, vol. 12, June 12, 1866 (36 pp.). 
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several British provinces in Canada accepted the proposition of 
annexation, the President should declare by proclamation that 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Lower Canada, Upper Canada, and 
the territories of Selkirk, Saskatchewan and of Columbia, should 
be admitted to the United States as states and territories. ss 

When Russell refused to arbitrate the Alabama claims many 
members of Congress were disposed to favor the Fenians who 
lor several months had threatened to carry the g;reen flag into 
Canada. Mr. Ancona, of Pennsylvania, in the House, on June 
11, 1866, offered a resolution for the repeal of the United States 
neutrality laws (of April, 1818) under which the President had 
issued a proclamation against the recent Fenian projects. When 
this resolution was lost by a vote of 69 against 30, Schenck, of 
Ohio, offered a substitute resolution declaring that the President 
should reconsider his policy toward the British government 
and the Irish and requesting him to adopt the exact 
procedure pursued by England in 1861 by the 
recognition of both parties as lawful belligerents. 
Harding of Illinois proposed a substitute directing the 
committee on foreign affairs to report that the House "sympa- 
thizes with the Irish in their struggle and that the United States 
may recognize them as belligerents and will aid as f-ar as the 
laws of nations modified by the conduct of Great Britain will 
permit. And that while this government refuses to aid freedom 
upon this continent in Chili and Mexico, against foreign inter- 
vention, to which it stands pledged by our policy and people, it 
is ignominious and disgraceful to put forth its power with zeal 
and alacrity to aid an oppressor to an extent not operatively re- 
quired by the observed laws of nations.'* A motion of Hale to 
lay the resolutions on the table was lost by a vote of 113 nays 
against 8 yeas — 62 not voting. A motion of Mr. Ancona to 
refer the resolutions to the committee on foreign affairs was 
carried by a vote of 87 yeas against 35 nays — 61 not voting, ss 
Six weeks later. Banks, reporting on the resolutions, recom- 
mended a revision of statutes affecting our neutral relations, 
claiming that we had been too strict in enforcing provisions as 
to the fitting out of vessels and the sale of munitions of war. 
He stated that by stopping the recent Fenian raid the United 
States preserved to England possessions whose loss would be 
the precursor of calamities that would reduce her to a subordi- 



88 Cong. Globe, 39-1, p. 3548 ; Am. Annual Cyc, 1886, p. 78. 
88 Cong. Globe, June 11, 1866, p. 3085. 
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nate power.»o a bill modifying our neutrality laws, so as to 
permit war ships and military expeditions to be fitted out against 
friendly powers, received the unanimous vote of the House (123 
yeas and 63 not voting), but in the Senate it was referred to 
the committee on foreign relations, which failed to report it.si 
In July, 1866, both the House and the Senate continued to 
request further information with the purpose of reaching a con- 
clusion concerning the best policy to apply in relations with 
Canada. On July 27, after the publication of Taylor's reports 
and plans, the Senate requested the department of state to fur- 
nish information in regard to relations with Canada. Six 
months later, Seward sent to the Senate a new report prepared 
by E. H. Derby, special agent to Canada. Derby had already 
furnished a report to the secretary of the treasury, in which he 
advocated a new treaty of reciprocity, on the ground that the 
United States could seek annexation to better advantage after 
she had paid her debts and England had paid the claims for 
damage done by the Confederate cruisers. Favoring a policy 
of conciliation instead of retaliation, he said: "If Great Britain 
desires to propitiate this country after all that has occurred, 
would it not be her true policy to cede to us a portion of her 
remote territories, valuable to us, but of little value to her? 
Were she to cede us Vancouver's island and British Columbia, 
so important to our Pacific coasts, and so remote from England, 
and settled in a great part by our own citizens, might she not 
'easily bring our claims to a peaceful solution, and would not 
this be preferable to a specie paymenrt; or reprisals for the rav- 
ages of cruisers ?"»2 When Derby wrote Seward, a petition had 
just been received from Victoria, Vancouver island, requesting 
the annexation of British Columbia, whose slow growth was 
noticeable in painful contrast to the rapid progress of California 
and Oregon. Submitting a plan for the annexation of the Cana- 
dian provinces to the United States, and indicating the economic, 
political and international advantages of annexation, he said: 
"Is not America designed for the Americans? Annexation would 
dispense with custom houses and fortresses on a long frontier, 
give proper control of our telegraph lines to Asia and E?urope 
and ensure future pacific relations with Great Britain. The 
most effective mode to remove all diflaculties would be the union 



90 lb. July 26, 1866; H. Rp. 100, 39-1, vol. 1, July 25, 1866 (12 pp.). 
»i Cong. Globe, 39-1, pp. 4193-97. 

»2 B. H. Derby: Preliminary report on a treaty of reciprocity with 
Great Britain (Treasury Dept, Washington, 1866), p. 20. 
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of all parts of our continent in one harmonious whole. But 
this requires the sanction of England. Learning from the past 
•and with a wise forecast of the future, should she not wisely 
take the initiative and seek to obliterate memories of three wars 
and to win the love and gratitude of a continent by an act of 
magnanimity? While she consolidates provinces and fortifies 
Halifax and Victoria, or at Esquimalt harbor, can she wonder 
that the United States seeks alliance with Russia ?"93 

The intimation that consolidation of the eastern provinces 
of British America would cause the United States to seek closer 
co-operation with Russia was significant. In Congress there was 
much opposftion to the evident purpose of the Canadian move- 
ment. On March 27, 1867, the House, without opposition, passed 
a resolution from the committee on foreign affairs expressing 
the solicitude of the United States concerning the proposed con- 
federation which was to be formed without the consent of the 
people of the provinces to be confederated, and stating that such 
a measure would probably increase the embarrassment already 
existing between the United States and Great Britain.^* Three 
days later a counter-movement against the future extension of 
the confederation westward from the lakes tto the Pacific was 
inaugurated by the treaty for the transfer of Alaska. Russia, so 
recently defeated in Crimea, and still hunting territory that 
would give her an ou*tlet to the sea on Asiatic coast south of Si- 
beria, decided to retire from America, expecting ETngland to 
retire also. 

The brief negtoiations which resulted in the acquisition of 
Alaska had their immediate origin in the requests of citizens of 
Washington territory and California who were interested in fish 
and fur. In January, 1866, the Washington legislature voted in 
favor of a memorial asking the United States government to ex- 
plore and survey the fishing grounds from Cortes Bank to Be- 
ring's Strait, land (to use its efforts to induce Russia to permit 
American citizens to visit the ports and harbors of Alaska for 
fuel, water, and provisions, and to cure fish or repair vessels. 
Citizens of California also desired permission to gather furs in 
part of Alaska, where they desired a franchise to take the place 
of the Hudson Bay Company, and Senajtor Cole presented their 
desires to Stoeckl, the Russian minister. The latter was not 
authorized to act; but late in the autumn while in St. Petersburg 
on a visit he found that Russia, considering that the existing 

»8 Derby's report to Seward, Jan. 1867. 
•4 Am, Annual Cyc, 1867, p. 275. 
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government for her distant American possessions was not ade- 
quate, and probably influenced by the desire to secure the per- 
petual friendship of the United States, and to take a step toward 
the expulsion from the Pacific of nations whose power in the 
East she feared, preferred to sell her territory to the American 
nation. Stoeckl returned to the United States in March, 1867, 
with authority to negotiate a cession of Russian America; and, 
after several conferences »5 with Seward, a treaty was signed on 
March 30 by which the United States without the consent of the 
natives secured Alaska and the Aleutian Islands for $7,200,000. 

Clay writing Seward from St. Petersburg, said: "I congrat- 
ulate you upon this brilliant achievement, which adds so vast 
a territory to the Union. * * * i regard it as worth- at 
least $50^000,000; and hereaftar the wonder will be that^we^got 
itjLt'all. * * * * I trust that I aided indirectly in this 
final cession, which by your address and secrecy took me with a 
most agreeable surprise. "^e 

In the Senate, which convened April 1 for executive busi- 
ness, the treaty met with little opposition. On April 7, Sumner 
made a strong exhaustive speech in favor of the cession, which 
he supposed Russia, following the example of Napoleon, had 
made wi^th the^ desire "to strip for the contest" with England. 
He expected the public mind to favor a treaty providing natural 
and peaceful extension of dominion into new regions. "The 
heart of the citizen throbs anew," said he, "as he traces the ex- 
tending line." On May 28, the Senate ratified ^the treaty by a 
vote of 37 to 2.97 in June, a public proclamation of the treaty 
was made; and in July Congress was asked to enact necessary 
legislation to carry it into execution. By appropriate ceremonies 
alt Sitka on October 18, 1867, before the House had. voted an 
appropriation for payment, the territory was formally trans- 
ferred by Russia to the United States government, which was 
represented by General Rousseau with about 250 troops. 

The motive which induced Russia for the fir^ time in her 
history to consent to the alienation of her territory by a peace- 
ful cession was more than a mere desire to be friendly to the great 
reunited American republic. Sumner intimated that she wished 
to give England a maritime rival. Clay wrote from St. Peters- 
burg that the Russians hoped the cession might ultimately lead 

96 Notes from Rus. Leg., March 17, et seg., 1867. 

96 21 Desps. Rus., May 10, 1867. 

•7 Senators Fessenden of Me. and Morrill of Vt. voted in the negative. 
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to the expulsion of England from the Paciflc.ss Seward, in an 
interview soon after the purchase, stated that the purpose was 
to_ prevent the possible extension of England's coast line on the 
Pacific, to strengthen American influence in British Columbia, 
and to hasten the destiny of Canada to form a political union 
with the United States, that would result in the development of 
her resources and the removal of causes of irritation between 
England and the United States. »» 
y"^ Seward, though he was confident the House would vote the 
/ appropriation necessary to carry into efCect the Russian treaty 
\ of cession, was made the object of much ridicule — especially 
after his purchase of the Danish West Indies in October, 1867; 
but when criticised for spending money for polar bear gardens, 
perpetual icebergs, eternally cannonading volcanoes, and de- 
structive hurricanes, he took consolation in reading the abuse 
of his predecessors. He hired a Mr. Dimon to collect for publi- 
cation extracts from Federal papers which had attacked JefCerson 
for the purchase of Louisiana.ioo While philosophically smiling 
at the recent squibs concerning his icebergs and tornadoes, and 
the earlier ones concerning Jefferson's malarial swamps and 
mountains of salt, he confidently expected that the people would 
accept his policy of securing more "elbow-room" as a step in our 
career of manifest destiny.ioi in order that the principles of his 
policy in regard to the acquisition of Alaska and the Danish 
islands might be clearly presented to the public, he conferred 
freely with R. J. Walker, "a life-long annexationist, in favor of 
annexation in every quarter," and induced him to write an article 
for a Washington newspaper. Referring to previous successful ex- 
pansion, and to the mistakes of the "limited-area party" in Ameri- 
can history. Walker said that the United States would never have 
complete security against European powers until she embraced 
"at least the whole of the North American continent. "102 

In the session of Congress which convened in December, 
1867, the House committee on foreign affairs was divided on the 
policy of acquiring Alaska. The majority reported in favor of 
an appropriation to enable the President to fulfill the treaty by 
payment for the purchase. A minority report submitted by C. 
C. Washburn, asserting that the territory was a worthless 

98 H. Exec. Doc. 177, 40-2, p. 130 ; Dip. Cor., 1867, p. 390. 

99 N. Y. Sun, Jan. 29, 1893. 

100 H. Rep. 35, 40-3, vol. 1, Feb. 27, 1869. 

101 Washington Star, Dec. 21, 1867; H. Exec. Doc. 177, 40-2, p. 119. 

102 H. Rep. 35, 40-3, vol. 1 ; Washington Chronicle, Jan. 28, 1868 ; 
National Intelligencer, June 19, 1868. 
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source of weakness and that the American republic should not 
seek the right to govern nations of savages in acclimate unfit for 
the habitation of civilized man, concluded that it was inexpedient 
to appropriate the money. In the debates there was considerable 
opposition from those who were not anxious to own Alaska, "the 
land of short rations and long twilights." Shellaberger (July 1) 
favoring a compact country rather than one that was so large 
that we could love only half of it at one time, did not think our 
future glory would depend upon our diameter, and desired to 
hesitate before embarking on a system of colonial possessions. i«^3 
Hiram Price of Iowa said Alaska would be a dead loss, stating 
that we should not seek to stretch our arms like seas to embrace 
the universe. Loan of Missouri announced that none but the 
insane would go from the United States to live in the Aleutians. 
B. F. Butler, who opposed the annexation of non-contiguous ter- 
ritory, said (July 7) of the proposed purchase: "I ^we are to 
pay for Russia's friendship this amount, I desire to give her the 
$7,200,000 and let.Jhgr keep Alaska. I have no doubt that at any 
time within the last twenty years we could have had Alaska for 
the asking, ^provided we would have taken it as a gift; but no 
man, except one insane enough to buy the earthquakes of St. 
Thomas and the icefields of Greenland, could be found to agree 
on any other terms for its acquisition to this country." Ferris, 
of New York, characterized Alaska and the Aleutians as a God- 
forsaken region which would prove a positive incumbrance as a 
colony of the United States. Washburn, of Wisconsin, said that 
Greenland would be a better purchase. 104 

Manifest destiny was prominent in the speeches of those 
who favored the treaty. Banks, chairman of the committee, on 
June 30, said the objection "worthless** had been made at every 
step of our history, beginning with 1607 and 1620. He pointed 
to Alaska with its fish, forests, berries and minerals as the mil- 
itary key to the Pacific and the Arctic, and referred to the Aleu- 
tian Islands as the "drawbridge between America and Asia" over 
which we could carry our institutions and laws to the East as 
well as to the islands of the Pacific. 105 Denying that there was 
any mystery or secrecy about the affair, or that it had emanated 



103 Cong. Globe, 40-2, part 5, appendix, p. 377. 

104 In January, 1869, when congress was discussing a bill to provide a 
government for Alaska, Washburn said few white men would live there, 
and Ferris moved an amendment authorizing the President to bind the 
United States to pay $7,200,000 to any respectable European, Asiatic or Afri- 
can power which would accept a cession of Alaska as a gift. 

105 Cong. Globe, 40-2, appendix, pp. 386-88. 
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from the state department alone, he said the purchase was sug- 
geste^L-to ilie inquisitive, energetic, weslwarff-mbvlag pioneers 
who had sought out the places of the distant buried. resources 
which had added to the power of the country. "The motive," 
said he, ''existed in the minds of men from the Atlantic coast 
who from the Atlantic to the Pacific had made this once bleak, 
bare and desolate wilderness to blossom like the rose." Ignatius 
Donnelly, of Minnesota, (July 1) favored the purchase as one 
of the necessary steps in the peaceful expansion of American na- 
tionality over all North America, "from the fire of the tropics to 
the extremest limits of human habitation under the frozen con- 
stellations along the margin of eternal snows." With the United 
States on the south and Alaska on the north-west of British Co- 
lumbia, he said the latter would be swallowed by these jaws of 
our nation. Desiring ample room in which to fulfill our destiny 
he said: "Let us build broad and wide these foundations; let 
them abut only on the everlasting seas." Spalding (July 7) 
wanted Alaska, even if there had been nothing but icebergs cov- 
^ ered with walruses; and, claiming that in due time the American 
" flag would wave over the continent and the contiguous islands, 
he denied that any American territory was foreign in case the 
government of the United States should seek to ex end our limits 
over it. 

The bill finally passed the House on July 27, 1868, and the 
United States obtained 369,529,600 acres of surface at about 
two cents per acre. 

The staFement made by the Worcester Spy, to the effect that 
R. J. Walker and others had received large sums from the Alas- 
• kan appropriation, led to an investigation before the House com- 
'^V mittee in February, 1869. It was found that though Walker and 

>, ' - his associate counsel, F. P. Stanton, had received from the Rus- 
N« . sian minister about $26,000 for services as counsel for Russia, 

he had received nothing from Seward. He testified that he had 
never offered money to any member of Congress, but had con- 
ferred with Sumner and Banks and had written articles for 
newspapers.106 

The approval of the policy of acquiring Alaska was influ- 
enced in no sma'l degree by the idea that it was an entering 
wedge for the assimilation of Pacific countries to the United 
States, and a step toward the peaceful absorption of Canada by 
a natural process of accretion. Some said it must "be followed 
by our necessary annexation of over-taxed British Columhij^." 

106 H. Rp. 35, 40-3, vol. 1. 
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Many expected Great Britain to tender to the United States 
the British North American colonies. 107 Senator Sumner in his 
speech on the Alaska treaty, on April 7, 1867, said: "The pres- 
ent^ treaty is a visible step in the occupation of JhewhoBNerth 
America njco ntjnent. AiTsuch it will "be recognized by the world 
^d accepted by the American people. "los As such it was recog- 
nized by many of the leading newspapers.109 

The editor of a St. Louis paper urged upon Seward the necessity of taking 
initiatory steps to close the gap between Washington territory and 54 <^ 40% 
and secure contiguity of our possessions by a reasonable proposition for the 
purchase of British Ck>limibia, which was so near to us and so distant from 
England. The editor of a Philadelphia paper, confident of our ability to 
accept opportunities for new fields of operations and hoping that the Republi- 
cans would not repeat the follies of the Whigs by opposing territorial acqui- 
sition, said our expansion to the Arctic was "opening up to us that glorious 
prospect so long dreamed of by sanguine Americans — our domination of this 
continent" Speaking of the irresistible desire to recover Vancouver and 
British America, favoring the encouragement of the ambition of Pacific-slope 
people to stretch from Darien to the Arctic so that we might be the "United 
States of America," not doubting the wisdom of rapid aggrandizement, and 
suggesting that peaceful, vigorous expansion was both our duty and our 
destiny, he said: "If a comparatively small nation like the English could 
grow to such prodigious importance in the world by means of possessions 
wholly remote and widely separated, how much more would the wealth, pop- 
ulation, enterprise and actual strength of such an empire as ours be enhanced 
by such infiuences. If outlying colonies serve to make an empire great, why 
should we refuse to have them?" A Pacific coast paper of August 31, 1867, 
said that there were indications that "sandwiched** British Columbia, "the 



107 H. Exec. Doc. 177 (Feb. 27, 1868) 40-2 ; Colburn's New Mo. Mag., 
June, 1867, p. 247. 

In 1884 (January 22) Senator Ingalls considered Alaska of little use to 
the United States except as a step (under the Monroe doctrine) toward the 
"unification of this continent under American domination" from the Polar Sea 
to the interoceanic canal across the isthmus. (64 Cong. Record, 48-1, p. 566.) 

108 11 Sumner*s Works, p. 222. 

109 N. Y. Times, Apr. 2, 1867 (The Monroe doctrine and the Russian 
American treaty). lb. Apr. 19 (English views) ; also London Times, Apr. 1. 
Apr. 10 and May 1). lb. Apr. 21 (French opinions). lb. June 23 (editorial on 
"Russian America and Vancouver's Island"). Every Saturday, May 4, 1867, 
pp. 563-64, "The United States and Russian America." (From London Re- 
view). Colburn's Monthly Magazine, June, 1867, pp. 247-48. In England 
and France some also believed that the treaty was the result of a general 
Russo-American understanding by which Russia was to have the passive co- 
operation of the United States in the seizure of Constantinople and the set- 
tlement of the Eastern question. (lb. p. 248.) 
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sick man of the Pacific coast," would place her fortunes with the United 
States. The London Times, while denying that the purchase of Alaska really 
furthered any design for the absorption of all North America by the Ajner- 
ican Union, recognized that Canada must be allowed to choose its future des- 
tiny and philosophically admitted the possibility that British Columbia, which 
was closer connected with California than with the British colonies, might 
be attracted to the United States, no 

Early in 1868, R. J. Walker in an article in the Washington 
Chronicle stated that the territory between 49° and 54** 40' 
which had been abandoned in 1846 must ultimately gravitate 
back to the United States.m Later in the year, in a talk with 
Banks during the House debates on the appropriation for the 
Alaska purchase, he declared that he had always regarded the 
acquisition of Alaska as a measure of the highest importance 
to the United States, particularly in connection with the acquisi- 
tion of British Columbia and the prevention of European posses- 
sions on the Pacific coast.112 

A few American politicians and statesnien also-suggested 
the policy of purchasing Greenland ^s a further^jteiuXoward 
"hemming in" the possessions of Great Britain. In the summer 
of 1867, WaJkerj- befng informed by Seward as to the treaty 
negotiated with Denmark, suggested the propriety of buyins 
both Greenland and Iceland also. At Seward's request to com- 
municate his views in writing, so they might be on file ready for 
use in the future. Walker at once began work and secured an 
exhaustive report from the United States coast survey.ns On 
April 24, 1868, in a letter declaring that the North American 
confederacy in Canada was conceived in hostility to the United 
States, and reiterating his previous statements that the acquisi- 
tion of Russian America had flanked British America on the 
northwest he suggested that the purchase of Greenland would 
flank it on the northeast, and "greatly increase her inducements 



110 St. Louis Times, Apr. 10, 1867 ; Philadelphia N. Am. Gazette, Apr. 
12, 1867 ; Pacific Tribune, Aug. 31, 1867 ; H. Exec. Doc. 177, 40-2, p. 118. 

England recognized (Pari. Debates, June 9, 1868) that there was a grow- 
ing desire of British Columbia to join the United States and that she must 
build a railroad across the continent to preserve her Pacific possessions, and 
retain her infiuence in the Pacific ocean. (Banks' speech of June 30, 1868, 
Cong. Globe, 40-2, p. 386-8.) 

111 State Dept. : U. S. Dipl. Questions, vol. 2. 

112 H. Rp. 35, 40-3, Tol. 1. 

113 BenJ. Mills Pierce: Report on resources of Greenland and Iceland, 
1868 (72 pp. with maps). 
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peacefully and cheerfully to become a part of the American 
Uiiion."ii4 

Many regarded the acquisition of Alaska as the inaugur- 
ation of a new national policy which contemplated not only the 
annexation of British Columbia and Canada, but also the acqui- 
sition of the Sandwich Islands and the establishment of naval 
stations on the coasts of China and Japan (as well as in the West 
Indies and the Caribbean Sea). us Mr. Seward certainly had en- 
larged and broadened views of the position of his country on 
the North American continent and among the powers of the 
world. He contemplated the acquisition of additional territory 
that would strengthen that position, and his opportunities ap- 
peared even greater than his desires. In the spring of 1866 he 
had taken the preliminary steps for the purchase of Tigre 
Island, a possession of Honduras in Fonseca Bay on the Pacific 
coast, but decided to abide by the letter and spirit of the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty. ii« In the following September, conditions 
along the Isthmian railway might easily have furnished him the 
opportunity, if he had had the desire, to annex Panama whicli 
the American minister (Burton) said "must of necessity belong 
to or be under the control of the United States.*'ii7 About the 
same time he had received an interesting letter from McCook, 
the American minister in Hawaii, who said: "I am sure that if 
the American government indicates the slightest desire to test 
in these islends the last Napoleonic conception in the way of 
territorial extension you will find the people here, with the great- 
est unanimity, 'demanding by votes freely expressed,* annexation 
to the United States.'* Late in the year 1866 he had received 
intimations that Cuba might easily be acquired through the lib- 



114 In September, 1897, a rumor was afloat in Canadian circles that 
the United States government had made overtures to Denmark with the ob- 
ject of acquiring Greenland, and probably was the cause of the hoisting of 
the British flag over Baffin's Land. (The London News declared that Eng- 
land should acquire Greenland, if the United States had not already done so.) 
Officials at Washington denied the truth of the report and said there had been 
no negotiation by the American government for acquiring Danish territory 
since the days of Seward. The acquisition of the territory would give tihe 
United States an advantage in connection with the Hudson Bay grain carry- 
ing route from Winnipeg, and would dispose of the danger of a transfer ta 
Germany or to other European powers. 

116 Colburn's New Mo. Mag., June, 1867, p. 248. 

116 Instr. Gr. Br., Apr. 25, 1866 ; 1 Desps, Honduras, Clay, No. 44,. 
June 19, 1865 ; 2 lb. Rousseau, No. 14, May 19, 1867. 

J 17 24 Desps. Columbia, Burton, No. 273, Sept. 13, 1866. 
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erals In Spain. us Early in 1867 he had begun negotiations with 
San Domingo for the acquisition of Samana bay and peninsula.!^* 
In the following May he instructed Bancroft to sound Spain in 
regard to the cession of Culebra and Culebrita islands to the 
United States for naval stations. 120 in the following summer, 
while he was considering the purchase of the Danish islands, the 
Dutch islands of the Antilles were brought to his attention; 121 
and by an order of the navy department. Captain William Rey- 
nolds took possession of Midway islands in the Pacific. In Sep- 
tember, instructing McCook to remain in the Hawaiian islands, 
he said that ''a lawful and peaceful annexation with the consent 
of the people there is deemed desirable by this government in 
preference to reciprocity if the latter conflicts with annexation." 122 
In October, he received from General Dix at Paris communica- 
tions in regard to the purchase by the United States of an island . 
north of Sierra Leone on the west coast of Africa and a naval 
station in the eastern Mediterranean; 123 and a little later he 
received from Abdallah, sultan of Johanna, one of the Comora 
group between Madagascar and Africa, an offer of his island as a 
protectorate of the United States.124 in December, 1867, the 
London Morning Star intimated that he had sounded Bruce in 
regard to the cession of Jamaica at the time of the negro dis- 
turbance on that island. Shortly afterwards he had the oppor- 
tunity to get from Sweden the portless island of St. Bartholomew 
but declined after full inquiry. 123 

While Seward was seeking statistics concerning Greenland 
and declaring that it was no fault of his that the American flag 
was "still jealously excluded from the ever verdant islands of 
the Caribbean sea," he received warning that no more acquisi- 
tions involving a payment of money should be made at that time. 



118 Callahan : Cuba and international relations, p. 355. 

119 2 Sp'l Missions, p. 39. 

120 16 Instr. Spain, p. 593 ; 14 Instr. Prus., pp. 465 and 477. 

121 15 Desps. Venezuela, Wilson, No. 56, July 26, 1867. 

122 3 Sp'l Miss., p. 194. 

123 63 Desps. France, No. 127, Sept. 20, 1867 ; 18 Instr. Pr. p. 133 
(No. 117), Oct. 8, and p. 138 (No. 124), Nov. 5, 1867. In the following year 
the Tunisian government in order to prevent fihe necessity of borrowing 
money in France at ruinous sacrifices, desired to enter into closer relations 
with the United States by the ofCer of commercial privileges and naval depots. 
(64 Desp. Fr. No. 270, Sept 29, 1868). 

124 Thad. Stevens Papers, Library of Congress. 

125 E. L. Pierce in N. Am. Rev. July-Aug. 1878. 
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The House by a vote of 93 to 43 on November 25, 1867, just 
after a heavy earthquake in St. Thomas, passed C. C. Washburn's 
non-e]g[>ansion resolution: '*That in the present financial condi- 
tion of the country further purchases of territory are inexpe- 
dient, and this House will hold itself under no obligation to 
vote money to pay for such purchases unless there is a greater 
present necessity for the same than now exists."is« In a speech 
at his old home at Auburn, New York, on October 31, 1868, on 
"The Situation and the Duty," Seward said: "You are not to 
suppose that I am purchasing on government account all the out- 
lying territory in the universe, or indeed proposing to acquire 
dominion anywhere beyond the magic circle of the Monroe doc- 
trine. • • • • The Monroe doctrine which eight years ago 
was merely a theory, is now an irreversible fact."i27 

In the meantime Canada was preparing for expansion as a 
counter-movement to American expansion toward the north. 
For a while the success of the confederation hung in the balance. 
In the eastern provinces, except in Nova Scotia, there was a 
growing aspiration for self reliance, union and nationality. 
Though it was admitted that Canadian "sympathies might in 
time have ripened into political connection," commercial union 
and self reliance was now urged as a political necessity to pre- 
vent the success of the "starvation policy** which it was asserted 
had been adopted by Seward in order to drive the provinces to 
seek annexation.128 in Nova Scotia, where the effects of the 
repeal of the reciprocity treaty had fallen heaviest, and the con- 
ditions of commerce were critical, there was much opposition to 
the confederation. In 1867 an assembly at Halifax demanded 
permission to secede; but, after an unsuccessful application to 
Parliament at Liondon in 1868, she was reconciled in 1869 by 
the promise of the Dominion government to pay her a subsidy 
of $82,698 a year for ten years as compensation for certain losses 
of revenue. Various causes combined to strengthen the bonds of 
the confederation and to substitute a sentiment of nationality 
for the sentiment of annexation to the United States. 

126 state Dept Pamphlets : U. S. Dipl. Questions, vol. 4 ; Cong. Globe, 
40-1, p. 792. 

127 5 Seward's Works, pp. 541 and 557. 

128 R. O. Haliburton: International trade our only safeguard against 
disunion. Ottawa, 1868. 
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The acquisition of Alaska, which was regarded by some as 
a kind of set ofC or counter-movement i^' against the recent con- 
solidation of the British- American possessions, contributed 
much toward the stimulation of a determined Anglo-Can^idian 
policy of completing the scheme for the confederation of the 
British colonies from sea to sea including also the territory of 
the Hudson Bay Company.iso The union of Quebec, Ontario, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick was the beginning of an era of 
expansion and consolidation. The greatest event in the first ses- 
sion of the Dominion parliament, which was opened at Ottawa 
November 7, 1867, was the movement started by Hon. William 
McDougall for annexing the northwest over which the Hudson 
Bay Company had so long been a sovereign power in disguise. 
The imperial government was asked to transfer to the Dominion 
government the jurisdiction over all those vast territories. It 
was urged that their annexation to Canada would forestall an 
attempt to annex them to the United States. It was seen that 
the increasing American growth on the frontier and on the 
western coast of America, and the acquisition of new ports on 
the Pacific, must be met by the colonization of western Canada 
and British Columbia and by the opening of roads across the 
continent. 

This movement met with some opposition in the United 
States, especially in Minnesota, where the proposition that "Eijis- 
land should transfer to the Dominion (by an order in council) 
all the territory between Minnesota and Alaska, which had been 
"settled largely from the United States," was regarded as an 
"unwarranted interference with the principles of self govern- 
ment" which could "not be regarded with indifference by the 
people of the United States." In December, 1867, and again in 
January, 1868, Senator Ramsey, who^ad had an active part in 
the development of Minnesota, offered to the Senate a resolu- 
tion directing the Ysommittee on foreign relations to inquire into 
the expediency of negotiating with the Dominion a treaty of 
reciprocity i^i with a clause providing that Canada with the con- 

129 London Times, Apr. 16, 1867. 

130 Colburn's New Mo. Mag. June, 1867, pp. 250-52. 

131 The resolution provided for a duty of only five per cent ad valorem 
on the exclusive products and manufactures of each country, the assimilation 
of excise duties by concurrent legislation, the navigation of the St. Law- 
rence, freedom of the Atlantic coast fisheries, and a common system of laws 
— ^fulatiag copyrights, patents and postage. 
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sent of Great Britain should cede to the United States the dis- 
tricts of North America west of 90** longitude, on condition that 
the United States pay $6,000,000 to the Hudson Bay Company, 
assume the public debt of British Columbia to the amount of 
$2,000,000 to aid in the construction of a northern Pacific rail- 
way from Lake Superior to Puget sound and agree to organize 
the region into not less than three territories with the laws and 
rights of Montana as far as they could be made applicable.132 a 
few weeks later (on March 6) the Minnesota legislature sent a 
memorial to Congress requesting the ratification of the Alaska 
treaty, opposing the transfer of the Hudson Bay territories to 
Canada, and closing with a resolution "that the legislature of 
Minnesota would rejoice to be assured that the cession of north- 
west British America to the United States, accompanied by the 
construction of a northern Pacific railway, are regarded by Great 
Britain and Canada as satisfactory provisions of a treaty which 
shall remove all grounds of controversy between the respective 
countries. "133 

The expediency of negotiating a reciprocity treaty was still 
under consideration. On March 27, 1868, Hatch was instructed 
to secure information in regard to commercial relations with the 
British North American provinces, to supplement a report which 
he had already made on May 6, 1867, in response to the House 
resolution of July 9, 1866. January 12, 1869, his report was 
submitted. After reviewing the effects of the treaty of 1854, and 
referring to the aggressive policy of Canada in building railways 
and canals, he concluded that any commercial treaty in order to 
be thoroughly reciprocal should be comprehensive in details, so 
neither party could evade its spirit or substance.is4 

By the close of 1868 and during the year 1869, there was a 
growing sentiment that the annexation of British America was 
the best solution of the irritating international problems. Jo- 
seph Medill of the Chicago Tribune in a letter to Sumner, De- 
cember 2, 1868, urged acquisition as the only adequate solution, 
and suggested the payment of a million or two million of dollars 
to save British pride. Prominent newspapers suggested that 
England, to secure a new and real friendship between England 
and America, should promptly and frankly tender to the United 
States in full satisfaction of the debt she owed us not only the 

182 Sen. Misc. Doc. 4, 40-2, vol. 1, Dec. 9, 1867; also. Sen. Misc. Doc 
22, 40-2, Jan. 31, 1868. 

138 Sen. Misc. Doc. 68, 40-2, March 31, 1868. 
134 H. Exec. Doc. 36, 40-3, vol. 9, p. 21. 
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amount of the Alabama claims due to Individuals, but also "the 
relinquishment of her sovereignty on this continent. "iss Some 
urged the pressure of claims as the best means to get Canada 
as compensation. Chandler in an aggressive speech proposed to 
obtain by negotiation a peaceful surrender of all the British pos- 
sessions in North America as a basis for the settlement of our 
claims, at the same time suggesting that 50,000 Michiganders 
could seize Canada by force in order to conquer a peace. "We 
cannot afford to have an enemy's base so near us," said he. "It 
is a national necessity that we should have the British 
possessions." 

In the debate on the Johnson-Clarendon convention, in the 
executive session of the Senate, on April 13, 1869, there was 
dimly outlined the policy of closely associating the question of 
Canadian independence with the question of settlement of 
claims. Senator Sumner, who made a vigorous and famous 
speech in opposition to the treaty, desired the peaceful acquisi- 
tion of Canada — ^the first step toward which was the withdrawal 
of England from this hemisphere.ise He believed that the not 
remote withdrawal of all English fiags from the western hemis- 
phere was a logical development of the Monroe doctrine and the 
doctrine of manifest destiny. Cobden had written him twenty 
years before that Canada and the United States must become 
one for all purposes of inter-communication. i'^t He believed that 
the time for the fulfillment of that prophecy was at hand — that 
the British possessions could be peacefully annexed "by the vol- 
untary act of England and with the cordial consent of the col- 
onists, "las It was with the expectation of carrying out his plans, 

136 N. Y. Herald, Feb. 3; N. Y. Tribune, Feb. 22 and Apr. 7; N. Y. 
Times, March 30, Apr. 13 and 22, and Aug. 28, 1869 ; Smith's England and 
America after independence, p. 367. 

138 E. L. Pierce: Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner, vol. 4, pp. 
409, et acq. ; Sumner to Motley, June 15, 1869. Goldwin Smith in a speech at 
Ithaca, N. Y., May 19, 1869, said Sumner's speech had rendered renewal of 
negotiations almost impossible. While endeavoring to calm the international 
waters which had been so much stirred by oratory, he stated that the tale 
of the British "empire" would soon be told — that England would soon cease 
to rule Canada, and that she even thought of returning Gibraltar to Spain. 

187 Sumner's Works, vol. 12, "Prophetic Voices." 

188 On Sept. 22, 1869, Sumner in a speech which he delivered in Mas- 
sachusetts, picturing the destiny of the United States to cover the continent 
from the Arctic to the Gulf, said that the future voluntary union of Canada 
with the United States was an appointed destiny; but, believing that govern- 
ment should stand on the consent of the governed, he opposed the cession of 
British colonies except with the peaceful consent of the people of the territories 
eonveyed. 
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in shaping the destiny of a hemisphere by annexing the "whole 
zone from Newfoundland to Vancouver," that he secured the ap- 
pointment of his friend Motley as minister to E^ngland and 
endeavored to usurp the functions of the department of state. 

After the rejection of the Johnson-Clarendon treaty by a 
vote of 54 to 1, senators such as Schurz preferred to leave the 
question of claims open in order to give England a fair chance 
for a quiet consideration, but at the same time gradually to 
familiarize her with the idea that the decided wish of the Amer- 
ican people was to settle all claims by the annexation of the 
North American provinces. 1 39 Many far sighted statesmen be- 
lieved that the greatest menace to our peace with Great Britain 
was the maintenance of a colonial dependency on our north. 
In fact it was believed that Great Britain regarded Canada as a 
source of weakness, especially in the existing state of interna- 
tional affairs. This belief was not without foundation. On De- 
cember 18, 1869, the London Times, which was supposed to be 
inspired by the British government, stating that any deliberate 
conclusion by the colonies that it is ''more convenient to slip into 
the Union" than to remain in the Dominion should not be op- 
posed by England, said: '"Instead of the colonies being the de- 
pendency of the mother country, the mother country has become 
the dependency of the colonies." This view of the situation was 
enforced by the completion of the "Union Pacific railway,i*o by 
the contemplation of the early construction of a northern Pa- 
cific railway i^i — plans for which had been under consideration 
since 1866 — as well as by the fishing troubles growing out of the 
attempt of Nova Scotia to establish a more effectual control of 
her fisheries by the establishment of a marine police (1869) 
which seized American fishing ships (1870).i« 

The Grant administration soon took occasion to ascertain 
whether the territorial methods of settling claims would be satis- 
factory to England. On June 9, 1869, Fish, referring to the fact 
that the American claims were too large for a money settlement 
sounded Thornton on the question of ceding Canada. Thornton 



139 C. P. Adams: Treaty of Washington (Appendix "C," Schurz to 
Fish, June, 1869). 

140 Sen. Exec. Doc. 90, 41-2, vol. 2, May 23, 1870. 

141 Sen. Exec. Doc. 75, 41-2, vol. 2, March 30, 1870. 

142 21 Contemp. Review, March, 1873. (Article by Arthur Mills ob 
"Canada and the treaty of 1873.") 
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replied that while England did not wish to keep Canada she 
"could not part with it without the consent of the population."i*8 

In the following November at a cabinet meeting President 
Grant, suggesting the possibility of a withdrawal of England from 
Canada, and intimating that in such case the United States ought 
to be satisfied with direct claims for actual losses by Confederate 
cruisers and a satisfactory settlement of the principles of interna- 
tional law, expressed a desire to postpone i** the adjustment of 
claims till England was ready to give up Canada. 

In the meantime within the imperial heritage of the north- 
west to which the Dominion fell heir, after the Hudson Bay 
Company, under pressure from the English crown, released its 
ancient proprietorship and gave up its ancient monopoly of the 
trade,i45 there was considerable opposition to the prospective 
change of government. The Selkirk Red river country, with a 
population of twelve thousand (the largest part of which were 
half-breeds) vigorously protested against the general demeanor 
and activities of the Canadian subordinates who were sent to 
build roads and survey the lands for settlement. The people 
feared they would be asked to pay heavy taxes to meet the ex- 
penses of the surveying and the road building. Some who 
dreamed of a Red river republic, and others who were determined 
to secure annexation to the United States, were strenuously op- 
posed to the policy by which they were to become a colony of a 
colony. Under the leadership of Louis Riel, a youthful half- 
breed, the people rose in rebellion and refused to receive the 
new governor, William McDougall, who had journeyed from Can- 
ada through the United States on his way to assume the govern- 
ment. In November they seized Fort Garry and the treasure of 
the Hudson Bay Company and proclaimed the independence of 
the settlement. After some time for deliberation, however, they 
sent to Ottawa to ascertain the terms of union and decided to 

143 C. P. Adams: Before and after the treaty of Washington (N. Y. 
1892, p. 106, et seq.) Pierce's Sumner, vol. 4, p. 409 ; Sumner to Motley, 
June 11, 1869. 

144 For instructions to Bancroft, see Sen. Exec. Doc. 114, 41-2, vol. 3» 
July 13, 1870. 

145 Liable to be dispossessed by force if it refused to come to terms, the 
Hudson Bay Company agreed in 1869 to transfer its territorial rights for 
300,000 pounds and one-twentieth of the lands surveyed for settlement by the 
government for the next twenty years. It retained its posts, and its special 
facilities for the fur trade. The northwest territories were ceded to Canada 
by an order in council of June 24, 1870. England had just prepared the 
way for the self reliance of Canada, by withdrawal of all except two thousand 
British regulars, and by giving to Canada all the fortifications except Halifax. 
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submit without tesistance. When the military expedition arrived 
at Red river in August, 1870, after a long march along the north- 
em border of Lake Superior,i46 Riel had fled to the United States. 
The new government was inaugurated and the district received 
the name of Manitoba. When the rebellion proved a fiasco, many 
of the half-breeds unwilling to submit to the new authority, sul- 
lenly withdrew to the farther west seeking fuller freedom along 
the shores of the Saskatchewan; but their places were rapidly 
filled by pioneers from the east and from Europe who came on 
American railroads to Minnesota, and transferred to canvas-cov- 
ered wagons for the remainder of the distance to the exhaustless 
wheat lands. When Congress met, in December, 1869, the sub- 
ject of relations with Canada arose at once. The Senate asked 
the President to furnish information concerning recent negoti- 
ations in regard to a reciprocity treaty, and twelve days later 
requested copies of correspondence bearing on pending relations 
with England since the rejection of the claims convention in the 
previous April. The President replied to both resolutions. On 
the subject of reciprocity there had been no formal negotiations 
nor correspondence and all conversation relating to it had been 
too informal for a report. The Grant administration decided to 
investigate the situation on the northwest border. On December 
30, 1869, Fish, who had succeeded Seward as secretary of state, 
sent James W. Taylor to the Red river region on a special and 
strictly confidential mission i*^ to secure information upon the 
following subjects: (1) full details of the revolt against the 
Canadian confederation and the expulsion of McDougall; (2) the 
geographical features and commercial affinities of the Selkirk, 
Saskatchewan and Columbia districts; (3) the character and dis- 
position of the population; (4) the existing routes of commerce 
between Canada and the United States; (5) the political relations 
of the several British possessions between Minnesota and Alaska; 
(6) the general question of the commercial and political relations 
between Canada and the several provinces. 

At the same time both in December, 1869, and in January, 
1870, B^sh in his conversations with Thornton was urging the 

146 In May, 1870, Secretary Fish requested Governor Baldwin of Mich- 
igan to refuse the use of the Sault Ste. Marie canal to any Bnglish or Cana- 
dian steamer carrying munitions of war or troops, but he subsequently per- 
mitted the passage of the Chicora towards the west after he was assured that 
it formed no part of a military expedition. (Sen. Bzec. Doc. 88, 41-2, Hay 
21, 1870). 

147 8 Sp'l Miss. Five weeks later Taylor's report of 52 pages was sent 
to the senate. (Sen. Bzec. Doc 83, 41-2, Feb. 2, 1870.) 
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estfre withdrawal of Great Britain from Canada as a basis for the 
immediate settlement of the Alabama claims. Thornton replied 
that although the Canadians did not desire it "we are ready to 
let them go whenever they shall wish." In January, 1870, Fish 
informally called his attention to the original copy of a paper 
which had recently appeared in the newspapers, purporting to be 
a memorial from the inhabitants of British Columbia and urging 
the transfer of the colony to the United States. At the same time 
he suggested that possibly the desire indicated by the petition, 
together with the troubles in the Red river settlement and the 
strong opposition of the maritime provinces against the confed- 
eration, might cause the British government "to consider 
whether the time was not near when the future relation of the 
colonies to Great Britain must be contemplated with reference to 
these manifestations * * * * of dissatisfaction with their 
present condition." 

In instructions to Motley, the American minister in England, 
after referring to the practical arguments in favor of the inde- 
pendence of British American colonies. Fish wrote: "Tou will 
exercise your discretion ♦ ♦ ♦ • availing yourself of every 
opportunity to obtain information as to the real sentiments of 
the British government on the question of the separation of the 
colonies from the mother country and, when opportunity offers, 
indicating the facts which seem to make such separation a 
necessity. "1*8 

In March, 1870, on the eve of the Franco-Prussian war, Fish 
again urged that the American provinces were a menace of dan- 
ger to Great Britain and that their independence would remove 
the cause of irritation and possible complication which existed 
especially in times of Fenian activity. Thornton considering the 
contingencies of possible European wars i^o in which England 
might be involved replied that although Great Britain could not 
inaugurate a separation she was "willing and even desirous to 
have one." 



148 22 Instr. Or. Br. p. 163, Jan. 14, 1870. 

140 Qrant'8 administration doubtless would have prevented the seiaure 
of Canada by any Buropean power. In his message of May 31, 1870, urging 
the acquisition of San Domingo, he considered it proper to assert a corollary of 
the Monroe doctrine which he declared was as important as the original doe* 
trine— "That hereafter no territory on this eontinent shall be regarded as 
subject to transfer to an European power." 
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Although Fish had gradually drifted from Sumner's policy 
and never again urged withdrawal,i6o he had occasion to refer to 
the subject in subsequent conversations with Thornton. In Sep- 
tember, 1870, on the day that the German army invested Paris» 
he intimated to Thornton that the independence of Canada was 
the proper solution of the fishery disputes. Thornton, after re- 
peating what he had said before, significantly added: "It is im- 
possible to connect the question of Canadian independence with 
the Alabama claims — not even to the extent of providing for the 
reference of the question of independence to a vote of the people 
of the Dominion. Independence means annexation. They are 
one and the same thing." 

Although in subsequent negotiations Ffarii dropped Canada 
from the discussion, the President, who was determined to annex 
San Domingo, was favorable to the annexation of Canada also. 
He was still under the influence of the view held by Sumner, that 
the settlement of money claims should be combined with a move- 
ment in the direction of the withdrawal of the British flag in 
whole or in part from the North American continent. In suggest- 
ing to Fish instructions for a minister to replace Motley at Lon- 
don, he proposed that he should attempt a negotiation of the 
Alabama claims upon a basis of payment of actual losses, revision 
of tlie principles of international law and "the submission to the 
voters of the Dominion of the question of independence." Fish, 
although he did not doubt the eventual destiny of the Canadian 
provinces to be annexed to the United States and still hoped for 
early annexation, was now not so sure of the realization of the 
President's expectations of annexation during his administration. 

Near the close of 1870 a series of events contributed to has- 
ten the negotiations for the adjustment of the Alabama claims. 
About the middle of November Constantin Catacazy, the Russiau 
minister, suggested to Fish that the condition of European affairs 
indicated that it was an opportune time to press for an immediate 
settlement. On November 20, 1870,ina conversation with Thorn- 
ton, Fish alluded to Catacazy's suggestion and in reply to Thorn- 
ton's inquiry, stated a basis of settlement which omitted any men- 
tion of Canada. 



150 On May 19, 1870, Senator Pomeroy offered a resolution requesting 
the President of expedient to open negotiations with Great Britain in order to 
ascertain whether the nnion of the British North American provinces with 
the United States could be accomplished upon terms equally advantageous and 
honorable to Great Britain, the British provinces and the United States. 
(Sen. Misc. Doc. 140, 41-2.) 
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Two weeks later Grant sent to Congress his annual message 
in which he devoted considerable space to Canada whose policy 
was so intimately associated with future American development. 
Advocating the annexation of San Domingo, not only as a good 
financial and economic measure, but also as a cure for evils in 
Cuba and Porto Rico, and with a view to Cuba, Hawaii, Canada 
and other future acquisitions, he declared: "The time is not 
distant when, in the natural course of events, the European po- 
litical connections with this continent will cease." Regretting 
that the attitude of Great Britain (who was unwilling to admit 
that she had been guilty of any negligence) had made it impossi- 
ble to reach any conclusion for the adjustment of the claims, he 
recommended the authorization of the appointment of a commis- 
sion to take proof of all private claims, and the settlement of 
those claims by the United States, in order that the government 
could assume "responsible control of all demands against Great 
Britain." 

On December 6, when France was rapidly succumbing to the 
rising power of Germany, this "menacing" message appeared in 
the London papers and visibly quickened the speed of negotiations 
for a peaceful settlement. Sir John Rose, who had served on the 
commission for the settlement of the claims of the Hudson B&y 
Company, in a note which Fish read at cabinet meeting on De- 
cember 9, had already intimated that the British cabinet was 
"disposed to enter into negotiations." Exactly one month later, 
January 9, 1871, Mr. Rose reached Washington and in an after- 
dinner talk at the home of Mr. Fish prepared the way for referring 
all questions to a joint commission which should adjudicate them 
or arrange by treaty for such adjudication.isi on January 11, 
he submitted a confidential memoranda of a plan for the "full 
and final adjustment" of the various questions of difference in 
order to secure the rights and interests of both nations and the 
"foundation of lasting bonds of amity." 

In considering the success of the plan it was important co 
know the attitude of Sumner, whose friend Motley had recently 
been recalled from London. On January 15, Mr. Fish, after a 
conference with Senator Conkling and General Schenk (the newly 
appointed successor to Motley) called on Sumner with the memo- 
randa in order "to ask his opinion and advice," and above all to 
secure his approval of the proposed plan. After two days' refiec- 
tion Sumner, who had recently favored an Arctic expedition "not 

151 J. B. Moore: International arbitrations, vol. 1, pp. 621-23. 
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only in the interests of science but for the sake of the near fu- 
ture,"i52 submitted his written reply in the form of an ultimatum 
based on the policy of Canadian independence. Referring to Mr. 
Rose's idea that "all questions and sources of irritation between 
£«ngland and the United States should be removed absolutely and 
forever that we may be at peace really and good neighbors,*' he 
said: "Nothing could be better than this initial idea. It should 
be the starting point. The greatest trouble, if not peril, being a 
constant source of anxiety, is from Fenianism, which is excited 
by the proximity of the British flag in Canada. Therefore the 
withdrawal of the British flag cannot be abandoned as a condition 
or preliminary of such a settlement as is now proposed. To make 
the settlement complete the withdrawal should be from this hem- 
isphere including provinces and islands, "iss 

The administration determined to ignore this ultimatum, and 
to shape its foreign policy without further reference to Sumner. 
After consulting with Sumner's colleagues, and taking other pre- 
cautions to enable him to feel sure that the Senate was ripe for 
revolt against Seward's domination. Fish invited Rose to his house 
on January 24 and informed him that the United States would 
enter on the proposed negotiations. Sumner's "flag withdrawal" 
ultimatum was shown to Mr. Rose in confldence, and doubtlessly 
had an important influence in the negotiations that followed; but 
Fish stated clearly that, if Great Britain should send commission- 
ers to treat on the basis agreed upon, the administration would 
spare no effort "to secure a favorable result even if it involved a 
conflict with the chairman on foreign relations in the Senate. "is* 

Events now moved rapidly. By aid of the submarine 
telegraphic cable. Rose and Thornton were able to report, on 
February 1, that the liberal Gladstone ministry were ready to 
send a special mission to treat on all questions at issue. In 
another week President Grant named five commissioners, whose 



152 13 Sumner's Works, p. 385. 

153 J. C. B. Davis : Mr. Fish and the Alabama claims (Boston, 1893) ; 
J. B. Moore : International arbitrations, voL 1, pp. 525-26 ; C. F. Adams : 
Treaty of Washington (N. Y. 1902), p. 141; Nation, Feb. 23, 1871; (also see 
N. Y. Times, Jan. 9, 1871) ; N. Am. Rev. July-Aug. 1878, p. 61 (article by 
B. Lu Pierce on "A senator's fidelity vindicated") ; also N. Y. Herald, Jam. 
4, 1878. On Jan. 11, 1871, Senator Stewart of Nevada said: The fact that 
the American people are in the market to purchase or annex all the adjoin- 
ing lands will not be controverted • • • Canada can not live long with- 
out 08." 

154 Moore: Imtemational arbitrations, vol. 1, pp. 528-30. 
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appointments were at once confirmed bj tlie Senate.^^s On Feb- 
mary 27 the joint high commission organized in Washington, oa 
May 8 the treaty was signed, and two days later it was submitted 
to the Senate and referred to the committee on foreign relations, 
from the chairmanship of which Sumner had been displaced in 
March. On May 24, the Senate approyed it, Snmner casting his 
▼ote for it. 

The treaty contained: a statement of a formal apology for 
the escape of the Confederate cruisers from British ports; three 
rules of international law which practically admitted that the 
British government had failed to do its duty; proyisions for sub- 
mitting to different commissions of arbitration the various ques- 
tions relating to the Alabama claims, the San Juan boundary, and 
the northeastern fisheries; and an agreement on several other 
questions such as bonded transit, certain features of the coasting 
trade, the navigation of certain rivers and canals as roads of 
commerce, and the use of the St. John river by the American 
lumbermen. 

On several points the treaty did not satisfy the wishes of 
the Canadians.iM On March 6, and later, the British commis- 
sioners by the wish of Canada had suggested the renewal of the 
reciprocity treaty in principle; but the Americans declined. ^^^ 
The British offered to concede the navigation of the St. Law- 
rence for the navigation of Lake Michigan; but the United 
States claimed that she had a natural right to navigate the St. 

195 Throoeh a leakage somewhere the treaty was published at once in 
the New York Trihime of May 11, 1871. 

ise Messages, despcUefaes and minutes of the privy council relative to 
the treaty of Washington. Ottawa, 1872. (State Dept. Pamphs. No. 848S.> 

1S7 On June 23, 1870, the house had sought farther information in re- 
gard to the state of trade between the United States and British America. 
The data requested was obtained by J. N. Lamed, a special agent of the 
trtamry department, whose report was not snbmitted until February 3, 1871. 
He urged that the United States could never agree to trade relations on the 
basis of the reciprocity treaty of 1854 ; and, in ease Canada diould not decide 
upon political union with the United States, he was inclined to a Zollvereln 
er commercial union. Stating that the cause of Canada's tardy growth was 
isolation, he said in substance: "If the provinces do not choose to beeome 
one cf us politically they must become one of us commercially. Canada 
wavers, much affected by dissatisfaction with relations with England and also 
with the mistaken belief that it is the American policy to coerce them to sur- 
render themselves and their territory to the United States. The United States 
can not give Canada the advantages of statehood so long as she holds her 
rtiatiom with Great Britain. Canada must decide her own destiny by deter- 
■^tuftig which affeeis her interests most — political relations with Great Britain 
or eranmercial and industrial amoeiation to the United States." (H. Exec 
Doe. 94, 41-3, VOL 8. Feb. 3, 1871, 39 pp.) 
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Lawrence from 45** to the sea. The British then offered to 
recognize the St. Lawrence as forever free and asked the right 
of navigating the Alaskan waters — which the United States 
granted. For the use of the Canadian canals, the Americans 
gave the free navigation of Lake Michigan for ten years and also 
the American canals connecting the lakes. The Canadians, who 
had urged the presentation of the claims for Fenian raids as 
one of the subjects to be adjusted, were indignant because the 
English commissioners had found it necessary to insist that they 
must withdraw them. 

The treaty for the peaceful settlement of difficulties was 
doubtless a surprise to Russia. The Russian government appar- 
ently expected that the United States would continue to press 
large war claims and ask England to withdraw from her North 
American colonies at a time when it would embarrass England 
and prevent her from interfering with Russian movements 
against Turkey. That the American claims could be adjusted 
by a treaty and by peaceful arbitration was not regarded as 
probable. The Russian minister, Catacazy, used methods at 
variance with diplomatic practice to defer or to prevent a peace- 
ful adjustment with England. Soon after his arrival (in 1869) 
he began to interfere in questions not appropriately connected 
with his legation. He did not hesitate to use the newspaper 
press to influence the public on questions pending before the 
government. On November 29, 1870, a few days after he sug- 
gested to Fish that it was an opportune time to press England 
for an immediate settlement, and less than a week before the 
President's annual message was sent to Congress, a New York 
paper 158 contained a remarkable Washington letter on "Russia 
and America," which was at once attributed to Catacazy. The 
letter contained international evidence which indicated that it 
was written or dictated by some person familiar with recent con- 
fidential diplomatic affairs. 

In substance the letter was as follows: 

Russia had sounded Prussia, Austria, and Italy, each of whom had agreed 
to be neutral in the great political struggle for the solution of the Eastern ques- 
tion. She had been anxious to get the views of the United States on whose moral 
support she counted. There was in the Alabama claims an almost insuperable 
obstacle to England's entrance into the war in the East unless the United 
States should agree to postpone the settlement till after the close of the 
Eastern war. Although Russia had "distrusted the administration on account 
of its weak foreign policy," she had instructed Catacazy to ascertain its views. 
Catacazy "without recourse to diplomatic communications" got the desired 
information through the published interview of a newspaper reporter ! The 

168 New York World. Nov. 29, 1870. 
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nvotter asked the Prcsfdent his Tievs on the Bastcrm -JtMitiiM Tte rmil 
dsBt repUed that he wooJd take no act&m **Tmt that te Intg— ted to Ihre «p 
to the Monroe doctrine and wo«Id interfere hr neither word nor deed in tte 
affairs of any fioreisn eovntrr.'* Catacazj then wrote his guieiaia ent ttat 
tte United States wooJd be nentraL Rnssia^ therefbrc; aasomed a Inner tnno 
in the exposition of her Tiews on the onestioas as to the treatr of 1B66 and 
"eoatinned pr epa ratio ns Cor war with redoubled Tigor.** 

Catafcazr soon heard that the Grant adxninistratkm had no ^Tiff^^m of 
pr e aain g the Alabama elaims. The Rossian g o f emme nt interpreted ttis as a 
sism of srmpathT with Rngland and ''regarded it as a Ttolathn of Imptirtt 
anderstandiwg of neotrality and the Monroe doctrine^ and as an insvit to 
Hnaffia American credit tmffer e d a serere blow at St. Peteraharg: Tlhe Rus- 
sian premier after deliberate consnltation with his caMnet asked Cataea^ 
to watch events and report anr new dereloinnent, ho^ns that some more 
sagaeions Republican ieader could indnce the President to deny the anegatioa 
of the report. Althoo^ both **Samner and Butler nsed thirtr utmost inSuoice 
to persTxade him and eren wrote personal letters to the Rn.sufan minister 
apotogizins for the nnacconntable political Caox pas^ the PresideKt remained 
ril«it. Butler, at a recent Tisit, found that the Preridoit had uxmtistakablft 
sTmpathr with England. "It seems hi^ilr probable that Catacazy imdffr 
instmetion from Ru^ia maj soon gire birth to something unexpected if not 
startling. It is more than likely that additional efforts win be made to alter 
the resolution of the President. Alarmed at the political effects whidt com* 
plications with the President would infallibly exercise on the future of iSuB 
Republican party, the radical leaders have already begun to stir in the matter.** 

Although Catacazj called on Secretary Fish two days later 
to deny that he was the author of the letter, and submitted a 
"personal and confidential" denial for the perusal of the Presi- 
dent, the manager of the Washington bureau of the World in 
the following October, in reply to an inquirr ftom Fish, stated 
that Catacazy had supplied the material for the article and had 
approYed the copy before it was sent to New York.i5» 

Subsequently Catacazy was very busy with attempts to 
prejudice and defeat the negotiations of the An^o->American 
joint high commission. In the spring of 1871, and after the 
treaty of Washington was signed, he continued his methods of 
interference to prevent the successful execution of its 
provisions. 

In July, 1871, Fish, deciding to tolerate the methods of 
Catacazy no longer, requested Curtin, the American minister at 
St. Petersburg, to suggest to Crortchakoff the necessity of recall- 
ing the unacceptable minister. When Curtin delayed, on ac- 
count of the absence of Gortchakoff, Fish became impatient. 
When Curtain finally began to press the matter, Rusida found 
it impossible to remove Catacazy untn after the pre-arranged 
Tisit of the Grand Duke to the Fnited States, but agreed to 

XM Sen. Bxne: Docl 5, 42-2. voL 1, Dec 7. 1S71, p. 12. TIA to Curtin, 
Ma 120^ Btor. IS, IffTL 
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recall him immediately after the Duke's visit if the President 
would tolerate him until that time. Acceding to this postpone- 
ment of the recall, and writing Curtin fully of the activities of 
Catacazy which rendered him unacceptable, Fish said: "Our 
policy forbids interference of other governments in our affairs. 
Against this fundamental policy of the United States Mr. Cat- 
acazy has deliberately offended and is now daily deliberately of- 
fending ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ to defeat recent negotiations between 
the United States and Great Britain. The government of the 
United States will not tolerate that conduct on the part of Cat- 
acazy, intimate as are the ties of amity between us and his 
government.*'ieo 

When Congress met in December, 1871, in response to a 
resolution of the Senate, information relating to the cause of 
the recall was submitted and in the early part of 1872 was the 
subject of considerable comment by the newspapers, some of 
which referred to an "acrid note" written by Gortchakofl as the 
close of an "entente cordiale" which had been a mere flirtation 
kept up to overawe England.iei After Curtin was recalled from 
Russia in the following June, he had a long interview with 
Gortchakoff in regard to the Catacazy affair; and at a farewell 
interview with the Emperor the latter regretted the causes 
which had induced the demand for the recall of Catacazy.i«2 

The new policy of Canada made her anxious to see a prompt 
settlement of all Anglo-American disputes which affected her 
interests or her future destiny.i«3 ghe needed tranquility, and 
recognized that friendly relations between the United States and 
Great Britain would prove as beneficial to Canada as to the em- 
pire. In urging her to pass the acts necessary to give effect ta 
the treaty. Earl Kimberley, secretary of state for the colonies, 
emphasized the advantages which she derived by the settlement 
of the questions "imperiling perhaps the peace of the whole 
empire." Canada was not entirely satisfied, although she em- 
phatically disclaimed "the imputation of desiring to imperil the 
peace of the whole empire in order to force the American govern- 
ment to change its commercial policy." She did not consider 
that, in the settlement of the Alabama claims, England had se- 

180 lb. ; Wheeling Intelligencer, Jan. 1872 ; Moore : International Law 
Digest, vol. 6, p. 27. 

161 N. T. Times, Jan. 5 ("Gortchakoff on the Catacazy trouble"), antf 
Jan. 17 ("Russian complications with the United States on the Catacazy 
business"), 1872; N. Y. Tribune, Jan. 15, 1872. 

162 24 Desps. Rus. No. 188, June, 1872, and No. 190, July 1, 1872. 
For the circumstances of Curtin's recall, see N. T. Times, Jan. 29, 1872. 

163 21 Contemp. Rev. March, 1873. 
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cured such advantages as would require her to make further 
concessions at the expense of Ganada.i^^ After some controversy 
the Dominion privy council, on January 22, 1872, still adhering 
to previous objections, but admitting the unprofitableness of 
prolonged controversial discussion on points of difference, pro- 
posed that the imperial government as a means of surmounting 
the difficulties in the way of obtaining the consent of the Cana- 
dian parliament to the measures necessary to give effect to the 
treaty should propose to Parliament a guarantee for a Canadian 
loan not to exceed £4,000,000 to aid in constructing a railway 
to the Pacific and in enlarging and extending the Canadian 
canals. The British government agreed to guarantee a Canadian 
loan of £2,500,000 as soon as the treaty should take effect; and 
on April 15, 1872, the Canadian privy council, feeling it was 
"the'r duty in the interests of both Canada and the empire at 
large" reluctantly accepted the modified proposition. The mar- 
itime provinces also passed appropriate legislation for carrying 
the treaty into effect. 

In the meantime the American movement for excluding the 
Dominion from the Pacific coast, by peacefully securing control 
of the entire region between Alaska and Washington territory, 
had been frustrated by a new Canadian counter-movement. 
British Columbia (including Vancouver island) was finally 
"enticed into the confederation" only by the promise of a rail- 
way to the Pacific.i«5 On May 26, 1871, she was united to the 
Dominion of Canada after a heated debate in the Canadian par- 
liament on the question of agreeing to the clause providing for 
the construction of a transcontinental railway, which British Co- 
lumbia had exacted as a condition of her accession to the union. 
Canada agreed to begin the road within two years, and to com- 
plete it within ten years, but she did not complete it until 1883. 
Although British Columbia contributed to the Dominion an irri- 
tating Alaskan boundary dispute i0« which was not settled until 
1902, its annexation was a factor of the greatest importance and 
significance in connection with the destiny of Canada and the 
later development of the British empire. 

164 Messages, despatches and minutes of the privy council relative to 
the treaty of Washington. Ottawa, 1872 ; Canada, No. 444, Klmberly to Lord 
Lisgar (governor general), June 17, 1871 ; No. 149, Lisgar to Kimberly, 
August 15, 1871. 

165 N. Am. Rev. Apr. 1883. (P. Bender on "Canadian view of an- 
nexation." 

166 Thomas Hodgkins, Q. C. : British and American diplomacy affecting 
Canada (Toronto, 1900) pp. 89-100; Canadian Law Rev. Sept 1902 
(article by Hodgkins, "The Alaska-Canadian boundary dispute"), pp 625-37. 



A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES AND ITS PEOPLE 

From their earliest records to the present time. In fifteen volumes. By Blroy 
McKendree Avery. Published by Burrows Brothers Co., Cleveland, O. 
This promises to be the best popular American history, and each succeed- 
ing volume shows progressive improvement, both In accuracy and in propor- 
tion. Though the work is popular in style, much of it has been revised by 
professional historical investigators and its general conclusions are usually in 
accord with the latest scholarship. The third volume contains 446 pages, 
including a bibliographical appendix (40 pages of 601 titles, and exclusive of 
43 pages of introductory matter (contents, table of officials and genealogies, 
etc.). It treats the "neglected period of American history" (1660-1745), di- 
viding it into three chronological transverse sections. The first section 
(1660-89) traces the beginnings of the Carolinas and Pennsylvania, the con- 
ditions in the other southern and middle colonies. King Philip's war, the do- 
minion of New England, and French exploration in the West. The second 
(1689-1715) traces the elaboration of the British colonial policy (economic 
and political), as seen in the enactment of comprehensive navigation laws, and 
in the attempts to secure efficient administration, and colonial aid in the wars 
against France and Spain. The third (1715-1745) treats the period of "wise 
and salutary neglect" of government policy (laissez faire) — a period in which 
much of the rigidity of the navigation laws was reduced, repression and con- 
flicts were lessened, and the foundations were laid for opposition to the later 
attempts to secure more efficient administration. Considerable attention is 
given to social and economic history. 

The volume is well supplied with illustrations (nearly 400) and with 
excellent soft-tinted maps which improve in each succeeding volume. There 
are many fac similes from letters, documents and old newspapers. Though 
there are no footnotes for fuller detail, the pedagogical value of the work is 
enhanced by marginal topics and dates. The expression is usuaully direct, 
clear, and without tiresome detail. The style is interesting, and often embel- 
lished. The author has been quick to seize rhetorical and dramatic 
opportunities. 
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